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—" in Lebanon and Transjordan ? 


To ascertain this, amongst other things, two of our mission- 
aries visited Silwan, some three miles outside Jerusalem, and 
it was decided to re-establish here the work of our former 
Leper Home in Jerusalem, discontinued in March, 1951. 


us 

The Healing and the Helping Hand 
is stretched out once more to the lepers of Palestine. Amongst 
these Arab patients are seven or eight who, formerly in our 
Home at Jerusalem, have, like so many more, wandered the 
streets and mixed with all and sundry, with no supervision. 


This it of the work will be a heavy responsibility and 
it is estimated that £2,000 a year will be for maintenance. 


Will You Stretch a Helping Hand? 


Please earmark your gift “Leper Work” and send to 
Doris E. Hunt, Secretary 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 


Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study ia 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, India, 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated Schoos 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, the 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Service, 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library with many special 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


{¥Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T, PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATIONS 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD. M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 
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“CONQUEST BY HEALING’ 


keeps you informed about 
MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY 
WORK 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Articles by doctors and nurses 
of many different societies 
oo 
2s. 6d. per annum 
including postage 


Published quarterly by 
The Medical Missionary Association 
31 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1 








HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India and 
Pakistan, is a research and training 
ventre for workers among Muslims. The 
mediums of instruction are Urdu and 
English. Facilities are provided for the 
study of Persian, Musalmani Bengali, 
Musalmani Gujerati, and Musalmani 
Tamil, in addition to Arabic and Urdu, 


Summer Extension Courses in 1954 will 
be given in Northern, Southern, and 
Western India, West Pakistan and 
Ceylon. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 
cover Arabic Grammar, the use of 
theological terms, Islamic theology and 
practice. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges. 


Address Principal— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIa. 
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TOOLS FOR THE JOB Within the ecumenical fellowship 


by RUPERT E. DAVIES, M.A., B.D. 3/6d. of the Selly Oak Colleges 
A first-class exposition of the plan of the is 

Sunday School in the life of the Church 
and its function of educational evangelism. 


a * wee SCHOOL SECRETARY K l N G S M E A D 
y J. K. MEIR Ph.D. 6d. 
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A new guide book for leaders of Church Women missionaries Of mnsestOnarag 
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‘Come over... 


INDIA 
BURMA 
KENYA 
UGANDA 
ETHIOPIA 
FRENCH MOROCCO 
- - - and help us’ 


BY PRAYER WITH GIFTS 
IN PERSONAL SERVICE 
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The BIBLE CHURCHMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
49 Romney Street London, S.W.| 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 
is preparing a series of pamphlets, which will be published 
by the Student Christian Movement Press, based on re- 
search in certain problems of missionary work today. 
The joint editors, Erik W. Nielsen and E. J.. Bingle, write 
of the enterprise : ‘In the changing conditions of today 
the world mission of the Church remains constant : it is 
to the ends of the earth and to the end of time. Yet it is 
confronted with a bewildering variety of changing situa- 
tions, of new developments, of fundamental questions and 
particular local problems, which involve study and research, 
investigations and surveys, the posing of right questions 
and the attempt to discover the answers to them in theory 
and on the field. 

‘The officers of the Council have therefore planned the 
publication of a series of pamphlets, each of which would 
deal, in the compass of some fifty pages, with a par- 
ticular aspect or problem of missionary work on which 
research has been, or is being, undertaken. 

‘The aim of the series is not to present agreed con- 
clusions but to indicate areas of study, points of view and 
methods of approach, in relation to the most serious 
underlying problems and situations which face those 
engaged in the missionary work of the Church today. 

‘The pamphlets are meant for missionaries, ministers, 
students and all with a serious and intelligent concern with 
the mission of the Church to the whole world.’ 

The first three titles are : 


AFRICAN MARRIAGE by Thomas Price September 


TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF MISSION by 
Wilhelm Andersen probably February 


MISSIONARY VOCATION by E. H. Johnson 
probably February 


demy 8vo paper covers 2s 6d net each 
obtainable from your bookseller 
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A Play in Three Acts 
by 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


This play should arrest the attention of the growing body 
of people who believe in the use of the drama in the 
presentation of the Christian Faith and who look, 
moreover, for such plays to be written in verse. 


The author, who was the Newdigate Prize-winner 
at Oxford in 1937, is a frequent contributor to leading 
magazines and newspapers which publish verse, and her 
work commands increasing attention. 


The theme of the play, which has distinct originality in 
the historical perspective in which it is framed, takes as 
its theme the experience, unexpected and unsought, 
in everyday life, of carrying the Cross. Act I presents 
the foundation example of it—Simon of Cyrene on the 
day of the Crucifixion. Act II works out a corresponding 
impact, in a Carthage household, during the Diocletian 
persecutions in 304 A.D. Act III takes place ‘ somewhere 
in Africa’ to-day. 


This play is ‘news’ in the field of Christian drama. 


Crown 8v0. 96 pp. Full Cloth. 5s. net. 
Paper Covers - - - Price 3s. 6d. net. 






EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS 
2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
rN INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 


Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 
(Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 
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“OUT OF EVERY NATION” | || BIBLE TRAINING INSTITUTE 


GLASGOW 


(Interdenominational) 


A short account of the work of 
CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 





during the years 1949-1952. Is GOD CALLING YOU TO 
FULL-TIME SERVICE? 

In Israel can be found men and THE B.T.I. WILL TRAIN YOU 
women ‘out of every nation’ who, 
coming through the valley of trouble Principal: 
and suffering, thought to find in this Rev. ANDREW MACBEATH 
new land a ‘ door of hope’; but with M.A., B.D. 
the fading of hope has come moral 
and spiritual dejection. RESIDENTIAL COURSES 
The Christian Church alone has the CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ultimate solution to to this problem, 
iad this report will be found of REERE ER Caen 


interest by all who have a concern for * 
the spread of the Christian hope. Teaching {is Biblical {and Evangelical 


Price 2s. (post free 28. 2d.) ro 
from: Write NOW for Prospectus to: 
CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS SECRETARY 


ae a: Sok: PH, Seton: 08 64 BoTHWELL STREET, GLasGow, C.2 























UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 

and literatures (including the various colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 

other aspects of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may be divided 

to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
S S Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
_ Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 
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80 YEARS AGO 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


was founded, to give 


Loving Care and Christian Teaching 


led! to victims of leprosy 


TIVE TO-DAY 
Intensive research and progressive discovery have brought 
hope to many under the Mission’s treatment 


And still 
Loving Care and Christian Teaching 
LAND is the foundation of all 
AaIASI IO International Interdenominational 
(24 Countries) (50 Christian Missions) 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS, 7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
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TROPICAL OUTFITTING 


at modest expense 





FREE OF PURCHASE TAX 


under the Personal Export Scheme 


IN 1896 we opened our Ludgate Hill branch, and it was to this shop that the missionary 
societies and the big City commercial concerns turned for tropical kit when they sent their 
staff overseas. 

We have equipped men and women sent out by the Church Missionary Society, the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa and the China Inland Mission for the past fifty 
years and more. We now can say that we really do know our job; we know what is 
actually needed, what is a welcome comfort and what is a not-too-extravagant luxury in 
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Mr. Bala is in charge of our tropical outfitting department and he will be able to help 
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UNITY 


by 
GEOFFREY PAUL 


‘People who get interested in reunion should realize they may be letting 
themselves in for much more than they bargain for. Any attempt at re- 
union . . . is going to open up problems that will frighten the timid, and 
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GOOD NEWS of the “GOOD NEWS 


In its Third Jubilee Year, the Bible Society claims your attention { 

these facts :— 

— translation and revision work is going on in 214 languages. 

— 63 Bibles are in preparation, 38 in languages in which the whole Book 
never appeared before. 

— 55 New Testaments are nearing completion or under revision of which 
will appear for the first time. 

— in 1953 seven new languages were added to the list, making the total in whic 
the Society has now published some part of the Scriptures up to 825. 

— and for the fifth year in succession the London Bible House issued over 
million complete Bibles and a comparable number of New Testaments a 
portions in 320 languages. 

To support this vast undertaking the Society needs your help 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION IN 
THE PERSPECTIVE OF HISTORY 


By CHARLES W. RANSON, D.THEOL.! 


THe END OF AN ERA 


E are frequently reminded that we have reached the end of an 
era in the Christian world mission. This era opened when, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, Ziegenbalg and Plutschau 
set out from Germany, under the patronage of a Danish king, to 
establish the first Protestant foreign mission in Tranquebar, South 
India. The two hundred and fifty years which have passed since this 
historic beginning have been marked by an unprecedented expansion 
of the Christian Church. The Gospel has been preached more 
extensively than ever before; the Christian Church has been estab- 
lished in almost every land; and a world-wide Christian fellowship 
has emerged and become aware of itself as an oecumenical community. 
This, as William Temple once said, is the great new fact of our era. 
It is a fact which, under God, has been made possible by the mission- 
ary obedience of our fathers. It is the fruit of the fidelity of a great 
company of people of many different nations who, by the offering of 
their prayers, their substance and their service, have contributed to 
the world-wide expansion of the Church. 
If we stand at the end of an era, it is not because the task of 
world evangelization has been completed. It is true that the Christian 


1 An address delivered in the University of Kiel on November 2nd, 1953, on 
the occasion of the conferment on Dr Ranson of the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Theology. The opening paragraphs, in which Dr Ranson paid tribute to the 
the work of German missions, have been omitted.—Epb1Tors. 
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Church has taken root in most countries of the world. But in many | the inter 
places it is a very small and very tender plant; and there are vast } classical 
areas of the world in which the task of evangelization has scarcely | There is 
begun. Measured in terms of population, the unfinished missionary | reformer 
rs is more formidable to-day than it was when Ziegenbalg and | catholicit 
Plutschau set out for Tranquebar, for there has been a great increase | their int 
in the world’s population: among the non-Christian people of Asia | gucceede 
human fertility has far outpaced Christian expansion. asserted 
If we are justified at all in speaking of the end of an era, it is only | missiona 
because of changes which have taken place in the life of the Church | Reforma 
itself and in the environment in which the Church fulfils its mission The 
to the world. The mission remains unchanged. It belongs to the very | death si 
being of the Church, as a pilgrim people, living ‘between the times. cujtural 
The Church is the community of those who are sent into the world | Raith w: 
by Jesus Christ. It fulfils its calling or mission in the world by the | nation s' 
proclamation of the Gospel in word and sacrament. It is thus | giq in { 
permitted to engage in God’s own work of bringing to fulfilment His | just nc 
purpose in human history. Its mission is both a witness to that  snoctolic 
which God has done in Jesus Christ and an evidence of that which ei ower 
He is doing and will yet do. It is discharged within history, but it ion by 
points beyond history to the end of the age. And it must continue | jater bey 
while the course of this world lasts, for it is itself among the ‘signs’ But 
of the end and is intimately bound up with that final consummation | pot real 
when God shall ‘gather together in one all things in Christ, both | ihe forc 
which are in heaven and which are on earth’ (Eph. 1: 10). Church 
When we speak, therefore, of the Christian mission in the | prancis 
om aren of history, we must s within the context of this | j hours 
arger perspective, which reaches beyond history and gives to the | (ommat 

Church’s mission in the world an unchanging quality. But it has | 4. ori 
seemed to me that it might be useful to attempt a brief outline of within’ 
some of those changes, within the life of the Church and in the world, The 
which have led many to speak of ‘the end of an era’. Such a survey sevolt. a 
may help us to see more clearly the issues which now confront the | Church 
Christian world mission, to formulate some of the questions to which | jovem 
an answer must be sought and perhaps to discern more clearly the | j,. mis 

manner in which the unc ing mission must be discharged in a | i. be. 

period of radical and far-reaching change. which 
Itw 

OECUMENICAL RECOVERY landed 

The most significant fact in the recent history of non-Roman rw 
Christendom is the recovery of the vision of the Church as an | 4,;, vd 
oecumenical community. To see the full significance of this recovery }| o¢ 4 or 
it is necessary to recall that the Protestant Reformation, with all deh on 
its attendant social and political happenings, obscured for a time | J, the 
the oecumenical character of the Church. This was not, of course, spiritu 
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the intention of the great reformers, who held tenaciously to the 
classical faith in the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
There is a strong and impressive chain of evidence that the original 
reformers, and not least Martin Luther, asserted again and again the 
catholicity of the Church, which is the visible body of Christ. But 
their intentions became obscured in the confused events which 
succeeded the collapse of the medieval order. Gustav Warneck 
asserted in his History of Protestant Missions that ‘there was no 
missionary action by the Protestant churches in the age of the 
Reformation’. He adds that there was ‘not even the idea of missions’. 

The churches of the Reformation were engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle. They could not disengage themselves from the 


_ cultural and political context within which their struggle for the 





Faith was set. Their entanglement with the nationalism of the rising 
nation states of Europe, their preoccupation with domestic concerns 
did, in fact, dull the vision of a universal missionary calling. But it 
must not be — that Luther’s fight for the recovery of the 
apostolic Faith, his assertion of the principle of the priesthood of 
believers, his personal experience and public affirmation of justifica- 
tion by faith prepared the way for the missionary outreach which 
later began among the German pietists. 

But the missionary implications of Reformation doctrine were 
not realized in the period of intense struggle. In this period it was 
the forces of the counter-Reformation which kept alive, within the 
Church, the vision of a universal missionary obligation. While 
Francis Xavier was burning himself out in his intense missionary 
labours in Asia, some Protestant theologians were arguing that the 
command to preach the Gospel to all nations was given only to 
the original apostles and expired with them. This view was to persist 
within Protestantism for more than two centuries. 

The rise of Pietism in the seventeenth century was primarily a 
revolt against the new scholasticism which had developed within the 
Church. It suffered from the aberrations which often accompany a 
movement of protest. But it is to the German Pietists that we owe 
the missionary awakening in the churches of the Reformation and 
the beginnings of that recovery of a sense of oecumenical vocation 
which now become so widespread throughout Protestantism. 

It was not until the year 1706 that the first Protestant missionaries 
landed in India. Ziegenbalg and Plutschau went forth from Halle as 
the pioneers of a movement which claimed the allegiance and support 
of only a tiny minority within the Church in Germany. But they and 
their supporters prepared the way of the Lord. They were the heralds 
of a great movement of the Spirit within the life of the Church. That 
movement only began to achieve its full momentum a century later. 
In the eighteenth century the English-speaking world had felt the 
spiritual impact of the Evangelical Revival, which owed so much to 
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the apostolic ministry of the Wesleys. John Wesley, in turn, was 
rofoundly influenced by German Lutheran Pietism. As a child, he 
lead from his mother of the missionary labours of the Tranquebar 
pioneers. As a young man, on his way to America, he had been 
deeply impressed by the piety of a group of Moravians who travelled 
on the same ship. On his return to England he maintained his 
contacts with the Moravian brethren; and it was in a meeting at 
which one was reading from Luther’s commentary on Romans that 
Wesley ‘felt his heart strangely warmed’ and experienced that 
evangelical conversion which marked the beginning of a great 
igious awakening in Great Britain. 
he preaching of John Wesley struck a universal note. ‘I ama 
priest of the Universal Church’, he declared to Bishop Butler, who 
reprimanded him for his disregard of ecclesiastical boundaries. ‘] 
look upon all the world as my parish’, he wrote on another occasion, 
In these statements, Wesley was not merely challenging the static 
ochialism of the Church in Great Britain; he was countering that 
imited view of the missionary responsibility of the Church which, 
as we have seen, dominated the thought of the Reformation churches 
for a very long time. This new accent on catholicity, which rang so 
clearly through all the preaching of John Wesley, found no less 
impressive expression in the hymns of his brother Charles. The 
evangelical revival which they led was, in the best sense, catholic and 
oecumenical. It released into the life of the ca. ry Se 
Protestant world new tides of the Spirit which carried the Churc 
forward on the greatest wave of missionary expansion since apostolic 
times. 

The modern missionary movement, into which have flowed so 
many different streams of confessional and national tradition, has 
been the primary factor in the restoration within Protestant 
Christianity of the conception of the Church as an oecumenical 
ey: It has done this not merely by exhortation and teaching, but 
by helping, under God, to create the reality of a Christian fellowship 
which is world-wide. The fruit of the great missionary outreach of 
the last century and a half is not (as is sometimes loosely said) a 
‘world Church’. This movement has taken place within the historic 
framework of a church which is divided. The younger churches 
which are its first-fruit bear upon their life the stigmata of that 
division. Taken together, they represent ‘the great new fact of our 
era’. But the phrase should not be allowed to breed romantic illusions. 

The oecumenical situation in which we now stand is one in 
which there is a variety of confessional ‘churches’ through which 
older and younger churches are held together, across political, racial 
and cultural frontiers, in a supranational fellowship. Older and 
younger churches alike have become increasingly aware of the 
essential oneness of the Church and of the mission of the one Church 
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as its primary calling. The confessional pattern has been broken at 
a number of points—particularly in younger church areas—where 
the visible unity of the Church, in its local setting, has been held to 
transcend historic confessional loyalties and churches have come 
together in organic union. This they have done, and continue to do, 
in the firm conviction that their missionary calling can only be 
fulfilled in unity. 

The oecumenical recovery which has resulted from the missionary 
awakening in Protestantism has thus, at its heart, a deep and un- 
resolved tension, which is at once theological and practical. 

This review of missionary history, brief and cursory as it has 
been, has, I trust, served to point to the fact that we are still in the 
mid-stream of a continuing movement of the Spirit of God, the 
future course of which we cannot clearly foresee. It has brought into 
the life of the Church new insights concerning its nature and calling 
which will demand not only deeper thought but new forms of 
obedience. It has also brought changes into the life of the Church 
which call for adaptation in the methods by which the organized 
missionary enterprise has sought to fulfil the unchanging missionary 
calling of the Church. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE 


These changes in the life of the Church have been, in more 
recent times, accompanied by changes no less far-reaching in the 
environment in which the Church fulfils its world mission. 

Christian missions are essentially an international operation and 
their conduct is affected by international conditions. ‘The greatest 
period of missionary expansion in modern times fell roughly within 
the nineteenth century or, at least, in a world governed by nineteenth- 
century conditions. This was a period of sdetive stability. Between 
the end of the Napoleonic wars and the outbreak of the first world 
war in 1914, there was no widespread or prolonged international 
conflict. International stability bred confidence and a sense of 
security and facilitated free and unhampered movement across 
national frontiers. 

By contrast, we live to-day in a world which is haunted by a 
sense of insecurity. ‘Two world wars have left an entail of disorder, 
uncertainty and suspicion. The work of Christian missions has been 
disrupted and hampered in many places. Since the first world war 
there have been increasing restrictions upon free movement across 
national boundaries; and this seems likely to continue and to increase 
rather than to diminish. The problem of securing visas for mission- 
aries is demanding more and more time and attention. In some areas 
of the world missionary freedom is closely restricted. 

The nineteenth century was a period of considerable prosperity 
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in the lands of western Europe. The fruits of the industrial revolution 
were being reaped, standards of living were rising and surplus wealth 
was available on a fairly wide scale. Those who were interested in 
the world task of the Church shared, with others, in the rising tide 
of prosperity and the work of Christian missions benefited. But the 
economic life of western Europe has suffered shattering blows 
during the last half century; and in the general economic stringency 
missions have everywhere been hard pressed. In many cases they 
have found it impossible, in face of rising costs and diminished 
resources, to maintain their work at the be attained in more 
prosperous times. Within recent years the balance of economic 

wer in the western world has shifted from western Europe to 
North America. This is reflected in the work of Christian missions 
in the fact that the United States alone is responsible for well over 
half the total expenditure on Protestant missions, with a correspond- 
ing preponderance of American missionaries in the field. I should 
like, at this point, to be allowed to pay tribute to the generosity and 
oecumenical spirit with which the American churches and mission 
boards are discharging the widening responsibilities laid upon them 
in these new conditions. But the fact remains that many of the 
countries of western Europe which played such a prominent part in 
the missionary expansion of an earlier period are now compelled to 
a their missionary activities overseas on a greatly diminished 

e. 

The nineteenth century was a period of virtually unchallenged 
western dominion in Asia and Africa. This was not, from the point 
of view of Christian missions, an unmixed blessing. It helped to 

rovide conditions of external stability and order which indirectly 
acilitated missionary activity. While the prestige and ascendency of 
the ‘white man’ remained unchallenged, the foreign missionary 
found a ready entry and often a receptive audience. But against these 
superficial assets must be weighed one very great handicap. In a 
country governed by western rulers it is often difficult for the 
people to distinguish between the intentions and purposes of the 
oreign missionary and the political interests of the foreign govern- 
ment. During the period of western dominion in Asia this confusion 
was widespread and persistent and it often made it almost impossible 
—among politically conscious non-Christians—to secure an un- 
prejudiced hearing for the Christian Gospel. 

During the past few years, however, we have witnessed an 
immense political revolution in Asia. Since 1946 the greater part of 
Asia has passed from western control to political independence. 
Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia and the Philippines 
have all, within this brief period, assumed the position of sovereign, 
independent states. This gigantic political revolution has been 
accomplished in a period of widespread social upheaval. Asia is no 
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longer a placid and passive continent. Many parts of Africa are also 
caught in a fever of social, racial and political unrest. 

here are immense variations in conditions which make broad 
generalization unwise. But there is one common factor in this 
situation which marks it off quite sharply from an earlier and more 
tranquil era. Everywhere—or almost everywhere—there is strong 
cultural resistance to the foreigner. Thus, while the achievement of 
political independence in so many Asian lands has helped to make 
clear that missionaries are not part of the machinery of western 
domination, a new cultural self-consciousness is raising another set 
of problems for the Christian mission. The old receptiveness which 
marked the nineteenth-century attitude to the West has largely gone. 
The freedom of voluntary agencies, such as missions, to conduct 
educational, medical and other social activities on their own lines, is 
being restricted. The concept of the Welfare State is widely accepted, 
and the old pattern of missionary activity in using schools and 
hospitals as means of Christian witness, service and training, is 
being steadily, if gradually, modified. An English historian, Dr G. M. 
Trevelyan, has suggested that the world has changed more in the 
last hundred years than in the preceding thousand years. It is, I 
think, beyond question that the world into which the Christian 
Church is sent to fulfil its mission to-day is vastly different from that 
in which modern missions achieved their greatest triumphs. These 
external changes have formed a eee Ponca ¢ to developments within 
the life of the Church which are largely the result of earlier 
missionary activity. It is not surprising that the organized missionary 
enterprise should be living in a period of questioning and 
reconstruction. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


It is important that we should ask the right questions. It is also 
important that in their formulation, and in the quest for the right 
answers, we should enlist the aid of theologians, for the most funda- 
mental questions facing the world Christian mission to-day are 
theological questions. It is my earnest hope that the new era upon 
which we are entering in the world mission of the Church will be 
marked by a close and fruitful partnership between scientific theol 
and missionary strategy. There has, perhaps, never been a time in 
the life of the modern missionary movement when the inter-relation 
of Church and Mission, and the inter-dependence of thought and 
action in the missionary task, were so clearly apparent as they are 
to-day. This is, I believe, one result of that oecumenical recovery 
which has increasingly marked the thought and life of the non- 
Roman churches. 

I should like to attempt, in the time which remains, to indicate 
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some of the issues in the world mission which challenge us to mor 
strenuous ae I hope that in doing so I may enlist not only 
your interest, but your participation in a process of continuing 
reflection and reformulation. 

The great German missionary scholar and historian Gustay 
Warneck had some caustic comments to offer half a century ago 


regarding the relation of scientific theology and the universities to 
Christian missions. 





Scientific theology [he wrote] has never been ‘% I by animosity 
towards missions; but it has entirely — them. ¢ universities have 
given us neither a scientific History of Missions nor a Theory of Missions. 


I can only say that that statement seems to me to be a good deal 
less true of the universities of Germany than it is of some other 
countries which I could mention. I quote Warneck, therefore, 
not in reproach, but as a reaffirmation of the awareness which is 
widely felt in missionary circles of a need for a closer alliance 
between scientific theology and Christian missions. 

In the summary analysis of the post-Reformation history of the 
Church and of the situation in the world in our own day which | 
have tried to present, certain fundamental questions were implied, 
Let me now venture, in conclusion, on the perilous task of formulating 
some of them in explicit terms. 

The history of the modern missionary movement raises the 
pen na What is the precise relation of the Church to its mission? 

mission of the esse of the Church? 

The problem of world confessionalism and local unity raises two 
closely related questions: What is the nature of the unity which 
Christ wills for His Church? and: What is the relation of the uni 
of the Church to the mission of the Church to an unbelieving world? 
The record of the Church in the period of the Reformation, its 
reaction from one a of eons anelotion, its acceptance (or 

i tance) of another, the age-old question of the 
ion of the Church to the culture within which te lives. This is 
one of the most persistent and fundamental of missionary questions, 
which is pressed upon us no less by missionary situations to-day than 
by the past history of the Church. The Gospel is communicated by 
the vehicle of a given culture (language, thought forms, art forms, 
etc.). The life of the Church cannot be divorced from its cultural 
setting. How can we distinguish between a legitimate Christian 

7 through a given culture, and a sub-Christian identification 
with it 
i the whole course of Christian history, no less than the 

period in which our lives are cast, forces upon us afresh the 
question of the Christian meaning of history. How far is God’s 
sovereign purpose to be discerned in the totality of history? Is God 
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at work in the revolutions of our time, in the field of scientific 
discovery and human invention, in the movement of political 
thought and social action? Or is His action operative only within the 
course of ‘salvation history’—His mighty acts for man’s redemption 
in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church and the final return of Christ in glory, to 
judge both the quick and the dead? 

Related to this broad question of the Christian meaning of 
history is the further question as to the significance of eschatology 
for the Christian mission. What is the relation between the expectant 
hope of Christ’s appearing and the world mission of the Church? 

These are all questions which are directly relevant to the practical 
activities of the Christian mission in the world. They are questions 
on which thought and judgment within the Church are widely 
divergent. They are questions on which, in the process of re-thinking, 
in a modern context, the meaning of the Church’s missionary 
obligation to the world, we greatly need and ardently desire the 
active collaboration of theological faculties in the universities of 
many lands, I trust that in this oecumenical partnership of thought 
and service this University of Kiel, with which I am honoured and 
proud to be associated, will play a notable »art. 

Yet we do not suspend operations until we have achieved the 
perfect answers to our questions. The Christian mission goes for- 
ward, and must go forward, despite adversities and hindrances, and 
theological thought cannot wisely be divorced from the ongoing 
task of the Church in the world. The conditions which confront us 
in the world to-day call for renewed fidelity and for fresh initiative. 
If some doors are closing, as in China and certain Muslim lands, new 
doors are opening which have hitherto been closed or unobserved. 
If political or economic restrictions are hampering some churches in 
the fulfilment of their missionary vocation, that is a challenge to find 
new forms of oecumenical partnership in a task given not to one 
country or one confession, ~ to the whole Church in the whole 
world. It is with an awareness of an unfinished task and an unfulfilled 
commission that we face the summons to deeper theological reflection. 


CHARLES W. RANSON 








































CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA AND THE 
EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


By NICOLAS ZERNOV, D.Puit. 


e fie greater number of the Christian visitors to India make 
contact with its church life through the channel of one or 
another of the western confessions. I entered it through the seldom- 
used door of Eastern Orthodoxy. In the course of the 1953-54 
academic year I was Principal of the Catholicate College in Travancore 
—the first centre of university education founded by the Syrian 
Orthodox Christians. I was at the same time the first Russian who 
has ever occupied the post of Principal in an Indian college. 

India to-day is a land of contrasts and tensions. A mighty in-rush 
of secularism and materialism clashes everywhere with a revived 
Hinduism, conscious of its age-long control over the minds of the 
Indian people. 

Political slogans of modern democracy, with its proclamation of 
freedom and equality for all men and women, are addressed to 
people who worship idols and treat as sacred caste barriers and 
social discriminations. India is proud of its ancient culture, and 
there is a widespread renewal of interest in its religious inheritance; 
and yet it strives to take a leading place among the progressive 
nations and does not hesitate to imitate their latest achievements in 
science and technical inventions. 

In this world of political radicalism and religious conservatism, 
of philosophical and scientific universalism and provincial exclusive- 
ness, the scattered communities of Christians find themselves in an 
increasingly isolated position. One of the most disturbing facts 
about the present state of the Church is that it has ceased its 
expansion? and this in spite of the excellence of many of its leaders 
and of the large numbers of devout and active members. Its appeal 
falls on deaf ears; its message is dismissed as obsolete and irrelevant 
by the advocates of secularism; and it is treated as too simple and 
lacking in true wisdom by the high-caste Hindus, who regard the 
ancient discipline of their religion as the best refuge from the dis- 
integrating tendencies of modern civilization. 

induism is not a dying religion, its mystery and pageantry 
satisfy the lower classes, its seen peg syncretism appeals to the 
intellectual. Ignorance, indifference and pride provide the armour 

* Of course there are some notable exceptions, but they are found mostly in 
the backward areas and do not affect substantially the truth of this statement. 
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for Hindus against the challenge of the Gospel. The failure to pierce 
it is not, however, due entirely to the strength of the opposition, but 
is also caused by the serious defects in the structure of the Christian 
community itself. 

The Christians are gradually becoming aware of the need for a 
reorientation of their interests and efforts; and the foundation of the 
Catholicate College in 1952 was one of the steps taken by the Orthodox 
Church in South India to meet the new situation. 

The clerical and lay leaders of this community have been trained 
hitherto in the colleges sponsored by the western confessions. They 
received there their general instruction in arts and science, but 
nothing was provided to give them some knowledge of their own 
church and tradition. The new college, though open to men and 
women of all creeds and convictions, aims at promoting Orthodox 
culture among the members of that ancient community and at 
awakening their sense of responsibility for the fate of Christianity in 
their country. 

The work in a college financed and organized entirely by Eastern 
Orthodox Indians made it possible for me to establish s he, personal 
links with its management, staff and students. It introduced me to 
the intricate problems which confront them under the changed 
social and political conditions. I was also able to visit other parts of 
India and Ceylon, to give lectures to clergy and students belonging 
to the churches of western origin, and this rovided me with an 
opportunity to compare the mentality of Indian Christians of the 
eastern and western traditions. Such was the field of my activities, 
and in the light of this limited experience I should like to describe 
some of my impressions of Indian church life. 

The feature that struck me most forcibly was its alien character. 
The Church in India is known by various names, but most of them 
indicate a foreign inspiration. Until recent times church members 
clung to these marks of their non-Indian origin. They called them- 
selves Syrians, Romans, Anglicans, Lutherans or even preferred to 
use the initials of the missionary societies, like C.M.S., S.P.G. or 
L.M.S. The conviction that they are members of the Indian Church 
is a novel one and it still meets with opposition in some circles. 

On one occasion I had a talk with a well-known author, and his 
attitude to the Church seemed to me to be a good illustration of the 
essentially foreign dress under which it appears to many Indians. 
He confessed to me his belief in the uniqueness of the Christian 
revelation, but added that he could not see his way to joining any of 
the existing confessions. He was under the impression that every 
one of them asked an Indian convert not only to accept the precepts 
of the Gospel, but also to embrace another national inheritance and 
so to desert his own. ‘If I join the Roman Church’, he said to me, ‘I 
shall be obliged to pray to God in Latin and to submit to discipline 
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and organization conceived in terms of a, to me, entirely antagonistic 
Latin mentality. If I become a Lutheran, I shall be obliged to 
acclimatize myself to a Germanic outlook, even though many of the 
typical terms of Luther’s theology are not even translatable into my 
own language, so distant is the Nordic way of thinking from that of 
my people. American Methodism is yet another possibility, but its 
revivalist atmosphere does not appeal to me, and even less am | 
attracted to the crude interpretation of salvation as preached by 
numerous American sects. English Anglicanism, Scottish Presby- 
terianism and the Welsh Baptists all present Christianity strongly 
coloured by their domestic quarrels, and impose upon their followers 
the limitations which have no justification in the light of Indian 
history. Every confession which came here from the West demands 
from me the —- of my culture for another which is unfamiliar 
to me and in which I cannot be a creative member.’ 

I did not ask him whether he had ever considered the Syrian 
Orthodox Church as an alternative, for that church is exclusively 
confined to one linguistic group of the Malayalam-speaking people 
and, even within these narrow limits, only accepts new members 
with great reluctance. Such a confession as he made can be easily 

ismi as a mere excuse offered by a man who was unwilling to 
risk ostracism by his own people and who was afraid of breaking 
away from the familiar forms of their thought and life. 
motives undoubtedly play an important part in the refusal 
of many Hindus, even after their conversion, to be baptized and to 
become members of the churches, but nevertheless it would be a 
great mistake to under-estimate the strength of the argument 
recorded above, for it represents an opinion current among intel- 
lectuals. On another occasion I had a talk with an Indian woman 
who occupies a prominent position in academic circles. She was 
baptized early this year after many delays and hesitations. She told 
me that the decisive factor which induced her to take this important 
step was the formation of the Church of South India. It was, accord- 
ing to her mind, a body which no longer existed as an appendix to 
some western confession, but one which identified itself with the 
destiny of the Indian people. 

This close association between western Christian denominations 
and one or another foreign Power did not cause serious impediment 
in the nineteenth century. The prestige of the West stood so high, 
until the war of 1914-18, that the new converts were eager to adopt 
dress, manners and even to change their names in caaiieal with 
western customs. But this imitation and admiration of the West is 
a thing of the past. The Church must be indianized if it wants to 
find a firm footing in India to-day. The problem which confronts its 
leaders is that of discovering how to Loninien its life with the 
national outlook without compromising the uniqueness of the 
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Christian revelation. I believe that the fulfilment of this task, beset 
by so many dangers, is beyond the reach of divided Christians. 
Only by the combined efforts of the members of the Church who 
belong to its eastern and western traditions can they deliver the 
Christian community from its bondage to the foreign pattern and 
make it a genuinely Indian body in its thought, worship and 
organization. 

During my lecture tours in North India and Ceylon I found 
myself in the unusual position of a man coming from the West and 
explaining to an Indian audience the chief characteristics of the 
eastern approach to Christianity. In most places the Indian Christians 
brought up as members of the western confessions knew very little 
about the eastern Church, and yet many of them found the Orthodox 
interpretation more congenial to them than the western. It was a 

ox that a Russian from England had to come all the way to 
india to expound to the Christians there the fundamentals of the 
eastern tradition. Yet it was clear that the task was an urgent one 
and that the desire for information was real and widespread. More- 
over, I discovered that even the students who were members of the 
Syrian Orthodox Church appreciated my lectures, for though they 
were born in the folds of an eastern community, their intellectual 
training was confined to the tenets of western theology. 

This brings me to the question which attracted my special 
attention: the place of the Syrian Orthodox Church in the further 
evolution of Christianity in India. The origin and the early history of 
that ancient community is still a matter of controversy, but there is 
no doubt that it was brought into existence at the beginning of the 
Christian era and it is possible that the Apostle Thomas himself 
was its founder. Its long isolation from the rest of Christendom 
ended with the arrival of the Portuguese in South India at the end 
of the fifteenth century. This first contact with the West resulted in 
an open persecution of the Orthodox by the Roman Catholics, who 
were determined to latinize the Indian Christians, and tried to force 
them to abandon their eastern traditions. In the course of this 
struggle the records of their early history were burnt by the 
westerners, who by this radical action attempted to obliterate the 
memories of the past in the minds of the Orthodox. They failed in 
this objective, but they succeeded in splitting the Indian church 
and in driving the remnant of the Eastern Christians into submission 
to the Jacobite Patriarch resident in Homs. Since the second half of 
the seventeenth century the Syrian Church of India, being Orthodox 
in its faith and outlook, has maintained canonical relations not with 
the main body of the eastern Christians but with their small and 
shrinking section of Monophysites in Syria. This association kept 
that church outside the main currents of Orthodox theology and 
devotional life; and only during the last thirty years has one of its 
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branches, headed by the Catholicos,’ established friendly contact 
with the representatives of the Russian, Serbian and Greek churches, 

My own invitation to India arose out of the increasing desire for 
closer co-operation with the great eastern churches of the Byzantine 
tradition, which is spreading now among the Orthodox in India 
Their church is genuinely Indian in its leadership, but it has 
remained throughout its long and turbulent history a body relegated 
to one geographical area, and entirely identified with one section in 
it—of Malayalam-speakin people. 

This failure to expand, to bring into its fold an ever-increasing 
number of the faithful, has been its main failure; and it is in some 
ways the consequence of the deeply Indian character of that ancient 
but isolated community. 

Each nation has its own gifts and its own temptations. The 
family is the gift and the stumbling block for the Indian people. For 
the sake of the family they are ready to bear great sacrifices, their 
attachment to their relatives is deep and lasting, but it is also on 
account of their family allegiances that they often refuse to serve 
still greater causes and to be followers of Christ. The Indian Orthodox 
Church has become a family concern for its members. Instead of 
serving others they have subordinated their religion to their family 
interests. I once heard a member of that church saying to his friends: 
‘I am glad to see the Hindus being converted to Christianity and I 
have no objection if they desire to join our church, but it is impossible 
for us to allow our daughters to these newcomers, they can 
never become members of our families’. This candid statement 
explains why this church, which ought to be the mother church of 
the Indian people, has remained such a small body and why, in 
spite of the many outstanding men and women who belong to it, it 
is still so little known outside its own exclusive circle. 

This withdrawal from missionary responsibilities must not, 
however, obscure the fact that the Eastern Church of Travancore 
has t spiritual achievements on its credit side. It has preserved 
the Erthodox faith in its integrity, it enjoys a rich and uninterrupted 
sacramental life and it has succeeded in blending many Indian 
customs and traditions with Christian faith in one true Redeemer of 
the world. 

India to-day stands at the crossroads. The nation is wide awake 
and is inspired by the vision of its mission. The new spirit of freedom 
and equality which animates its younger generation comes from 
Christian sources. The message of the Gospel has revolutionized and 

1 The Indian Eastern Church is split into three sections: the first, headed 
the Catholicos, who has ten bishops under him and some 300,000 le, 
itself Orthodox. This party broke away from the Jacobite Patriarch. Wie oscontl 
ee ees i paaies, eine ient to him and calls itself the Jacobite 


The third, which accepted many Protestant ideas, is known under the 
name of Mar Thoma Church. 
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rejuvenated the life and thought of that great nation, though few of 
its leaders are ready to acknowledge the fact publicly, to take the 
logical step and to welcome the work of Christian missions. 

In this new India the Christians have both great opportunities 
and many handicaps. They can fulfil their task of evangelization 
only if the present sects and denominations into which they are 
subdivided at present come to an end and a reintegrated church 
arises from their ruins. 

The Church of India must incorporate into its faith and order 
the best eastern and western contributions. Both these traditions 
tried separately and failed to bring the Indian people to accept the 
crucified and risen Lord, for they lacked authority and power. 

The eastern Christians have so far been too much entangled in 
their domestic problem and too indifferent to the needs of Indians 
outside their own community; the western Christians, though better 
organized and more active, have been too dependent on the leader- 
ship and money from abroad and still look foreign, therefore, to 
many Indians. 

It seems obvious that all the churches in India will be obliged to 
rely in future much more on their own resources than they did in the 
t. The members of the western confessions can learn much in 
this respect from the Orthodox, who for nearly two thousand years 
have maintained their independence, in spite of the suspicions of 
the non-Christian State and the attacks on them by the western 
missionaries. But the Orthodox have also to learn from the others 
the great lessons of self-sacrifice and of zeal for the sake of the 
Gospel. They were reluctant to teach Christianity to their near 
neighbours, who were in many instances converted by men and 
women who came to India from far distant countries. 

Each section of the Church was in the past acutely aware of the 
defects of its neighbours and blind to its own shortcomings. Instead 
of helping each other by the exchange of their gifts, they criticized 
each other and felt satisfied when their fellow-Christians were in 
trouble. As long as this attitude prevails, the Christians are bound 
to remain a small minority, incapable of meeting the spiritual needs 
of the Asian nations. But is there any hope of reconciliation between 
the eastern and western Christians in India to-day? Can these two 
sections, suffering from their own divisions, offer the hand of fellow- 
ship to each other and rise above their present limitations? 

At a first glance there is not much reason for optimism. The 
eastern Christians are split into three parties—the Orthodox, the 
Jacobites and the Protestant-minded Mar Thoma. The western 
Christians belong to two irreconcilable camps of Roman and non- 
Roman confession and are, moreover, constantly attacked by the 
extreme Protestant sects, most of them of American inspiration. 
And yet, in spite of such hostility and misunderstanding, there is 
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hope for unity and concord. The spirit of mutual res and the 
sealidetlon that all Indian Christians form one praca: sag grow- 
ing in all parts of the country. The warm welcome which I received 
in the theological colleges of western tradition was one of the signs 
of this new spirit. Many leaders of the Orthodox Church are equally 
keen to enter into friendly collaboration with the members of 
western confessions. Not all the Christians in India are ready for 
reconciliation, but there is a steadily growing body of opinion which 
is acutely conscious of this need. 

The formation of the Church of South India is an important 
step in this direction. Another task of equal importance would be the 
restoration of communion between the Syrian Orthodox and 
Byzantine Orthodox churches. The Indians of eastern tradition 
can break away from their present confinement to one racial group 
only by becoming partners in the worldwide federation of the 
Orthodox Christians. Only in this company will they understand 
fully their own inheritance, strengthen their missionary zeal! and 
recognize the fact that Eastern Orthodoxy is not the exclusive 
privilege of some Travancore families, but that it has a message for 
all Indian people. The Christian Council of India and the missionary 
societies must accept the urgency of the task of reconciliation 
between the eastern and western Christians in India. They must 
approach it in a practical manner and realize that inter-church 
co-operation cannot be limited any longer to the western confessions. 

e Orthodox Church of India must be brought into this 
picture, but it can be an effective co-worker only in conjunction with 
other eastern churches. The majority of the problems of to-day 
have become worldwide, and such, it seems to me, is also the problem 
of the Church in India. It cannot be solved by the western Christians 
alone. Only the East and the West together can find the real solution. 


NICOLAS ZERNOV 
ae I was impressed with the large number of students at the Catholicate College 


, being members of eastern churches, wanted to dedicate their lives to 
missionary work. Out Of 288 Christian men, 49 wanted to be priests or missionaries. 
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THE ROLE OF THE MISSIONARY IN 
THE NEAR EAST 


By JOHN S. BADEAU 


Hage modern Protestant missionary began his work in the Near 

East on January 14th, 1820. On that day, the Reverend Pliny 
Fisk and the Reverend Levi Parsons disembarked at Smyrna, 
Turkey, as the pioneer representatives of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions to the ‘Jews . . . pagams .. . 
Mohammedans . . . Christians’, the people of ‘Palestine, Egypt, 
Syria, Armenia’. 

Their instructions were phrased in surprisingly modern and 
generousterms. “The two grand inquiries ever present in your minds’, 
they were told, ‘will be “what good can be done?” and “by what 
means?” ’ The lack of specific directions to evangelize and convert 
was not because their sponsors eschewed a direct witness to the 
Christian Gospel, but because their concern for the Gospel was 
founded on a concern for people. With that concern, they were 
willing to leave to the missionary on the spot the task of finding 
specific avenues of Christian service and testimony. 

In 134 years of Christian effort that have passed since then, these 
instructions have been given a content far beyond the vision of the 
original authors. While the missionary movement necessarily 
embraces a wide variety of religious convictions and includes many 
minds and programmes that are narrow in their definition of 
Christian activity, the ‘good that can be done’ has been its central 
concern, and the ‘means of doing it’ have been imaginative and 
varied. ‘To-day there ate over fourteen hundred Protestant mission- 
aries in the lands of the Near East, representing some seventy-four 
different organizations. Their work includes almost every phase of 
human service—schools, orphanages, literacy campaigns, hospitals, 
agricultural improvement, churches. 

Such a record of service would seem to be self-justifying, even 
on purely humanitarian grounds; yet the missionary in the Near 
East has often been subjected to sharp criticism. Some colonial 
administrators have praised his selfless devotion to the cause of 
humanity; others have seen in him only a threat to local religious 
tranquillity. Many Muslims are sincerely grateful for the missionary’s 
contributions in the fields of health, education and social service; 
yet nationalist leaders accuse him of being an instrument of western 
imperialism, bent on destroying the religiour and cultural values of 
the East. An opposite charge is made by sume Christian Zionists: 

26 397 
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irritated by general missionary indifference or opposition to the 
cause of Israel, they accuse him of surrender to Arab nationalism in 
the hope of winning local reputation and influence. Clearly the 
‘good to be done’ has led the missionary into controversial ground 
never envisioned in the days of Parsons and Fisk. 

What, then, is the réle of the missionary in the Near East to-day? 
To answer this, we must recognize that the missionary always appears 





on the eastern scene in a double character: he is a Christian, but he is 
also a westerner. These two facts furnish the setting for his service 
and determine the kind of contribution he can make. 

The missionary is a Christian working among Muslims; therefore 
his réle is affected by the general nature and history of Christian- 
Muslim relations. These have a special character, quite distinct 
from Christian-Hindu or Christian-Buddhist relations. Islam belongs 
to the same family tree of religious development as Christianity, 
but it is later in date and therefore claims to be more final and 
complete. The Muslim reacts to the offer of Christianity as the 
final expression of religious truth as the Christian reacts to an 
invitation to embrace Judaism—it was all right in its day, but has 
long since been superseded. 

_ meer Islam, belonging to the stream of monotheistic faith, 
with a religious and moral content akin to pre-prophetic Judaism, 
offers less obvious and sharp contrast to Christan belief than the 
pantheism or nihilism of other eastern religions. Belief in a single, 
sovereign God, the fact of final judgment and personal immortality, 
the general ethical system of Semitic monotheism—to the Muslim 
these seem to make Islam and Christianity but variants of the same 
basic faith. It is chiefly in the estimate of the character and significance 
of Jesus that difference lies—and in the Koran, Muslim faith has 
already assigned its own place to Jesus. 

Thus it is not strange if the appeal of Christianity to the Muslim 
is weak, or if missionary efforts in Muslim lands have been less 
productive of converts than among any other faith. Yet, despite 
indifference and hostility, the Christian missionary has made a 
distinct religious contribution to the Near East over and above his 
winning of converts. In the first place, he has often revitalized 
Muslim faith. The Protestant emphasis on personal religious experi- 
ence, the criticism of religion as a formal exercise, the defence of 
Christian faith against the secular influences of materialism; these 
are often appropriated by the Muslim and incorporated in his own 
religious life. It is not uncommon for educated Muslims to speak of 
the need for a ‘reformation’ in Islam—indeed, one group in Syria 
called themselves ‘Protestant Muslims’. 

Again, the work and convictions of the missionary have sharply 
emphasized to the Near East the right of a man to make his own 
religious choices. This is not a basic Muslim concept; under Shari‘a 
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law (whose principles still govern many Islamic communities) 
conversion is forbidden and historically carries with it the death 
Ity. For Islam is a community, not a personal faith, and just as 
the American community to-day does not recognize the right of the 
individual to espouse the cause of Communism (which is destructive 
of democracy) so Islam does not recognize the right of the individual 
to embrace another faith (which is destructive of Islam). This view 
is still strong, but the missionary, by his presence and message, is 
constantly raising the issue of personal freedom in religion—an 
issue that the Muslim world, in common with many other areas, needs. 
Finally, the quickened ethical sense of modern Christianity, with 
its concern for current problems, is penetrating the intellectual class 
of the Muslim world. The Muslim ethical system as enshrined in its 
historic books is essentially medieval and has little to say about such 
questions as modern war, industrial relations, major social reforms 
and many aspects of modern family life. While the general influence 
of western thought has raised these issues for the Muslim, the 
mission school, hospital and institution also play an important réle. 
Here the Muslim has been stimulated to consider how his religious 
heritage can serve the crucial issues of his day. Unconsciously, this 
involves the acceptance of Christian standards as the basis of 
judgment, so that often it is the Christian point of view that is used 
in discovering or heightening the moral content of Islam. This 
tendency is very noticeable in current publications, which, while 
using purely Muslim language, often unconsciously reflect the 
Christian moral concern. 
Witness to this permeation of Christian ethical standards is 
borne by the noted British colonial administrator, Sir Arnold Wilson. 
Writing of the Persian Gulf area he observes that 


. . . the disinterested, but not dispassionate zeal, and the high qualities and 
personal abilities of individual missionaries has, beyond all question, 
permeated the Arab social and religious system, and has set up standards of 
public conduct and personal rectitude which have been tacitly and indeed 
unconsciously adopted by an increasingly large body of educated men. 


Thus, in addition to direct witness to the Christian religion and 
its values, the on agg | plays an important religious réle in the 
Muslim community, ing influences that are vitalizing and 
useful. The same can be said in relation to the Eastern churches. 
Although many of the Protestant convert groups were first drawn 
from these ancient bodies, and the missionary therefore appeared 
as a destructive and competing force, the impact of mission work 
has forced Eastern churches to re-think their religious heritage in 
much the same way as the Muslim is re-thinking his. In many 
Eastern churches the Scripture is now read in the vernacular, 
1 The Persian Gulf (Oxford University Press, 1928), p. 248. 
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sermons are preached, Sunday-schools are operating and the training 
of the clergy has been improved, through the influence and initiative 
of missionaries. 

The second aspect of the missionary’s réle lies outside this purely 
religious contribution. For it is never simply a Christian missionary 
who witnesses or works among Muslims. It is always a westerm 
(American, British, Continental) Christian witnessing to and working 
among eastern (Egyptian, Palestinian, Iranian) Muslims. The 
tensions and contacts between western and eastern are probably even 
more influential and basic to the missionary réle than the tensions 
between Muslim and Christian. 

A simple illustration of this fact comes from the experience of a 
missionary in Iran. While itinerating in the provinces, he wa 
summoned at midnight to the Governor’s palace. Thinking he had 
broken some government lation, the missionary hurried to the 
governate only to find that he had been called for the ~~ of 
= a western hat. It was during the régime of Reza Shah 

ahlevi, whose energy was directed at a rapid modernization of the 
country; a peremptory telegram from the Shah’s officials had reached 
the Governor in the evening, ordering him to appear in his office the 
next morning wearing a European fedora in the place of the usual 
Persian kalpak. Where to find a hat at midnight?—the missionary! 
Here the missionary was not first of all a representative of the 
Christian Faith, but of western culture and ways; his theology was 
not wy A as important a fact as his hat-wearing habits. 

But the missionary’s hat is more than head-covering—it is a 
symbol of all the cultural, ideological and social practices that 
inevitably accompany him and from which he cannot, if he would, 
dissociate himself. And around it gathers the political prestige and 
pressure that the West long enjoyed in the Near East—a prestige 
that often protected the missionary in his work and won him accept- 
ance in suspicious communities. The good the missionary 
done and the controversy he has aroused are imbedded in this 
matrix of western culture and practice, of which he was often the 
first representative. 

What, then, has the missionary done as a westerner—but a 
westerner who is at the same time a Christian? First, he has been 
one of the earliest and most effective representatives of western social 
and humanitarian programmes. Whether for the sole purpose of 
conversion, or with a broad vision of human service, he carried 
into many medieval communities their first experience of modern 
health, education and social work. Examples of this, and of its lasting 
value, are numerous. An Iranian’s response to the large and effective 
United States Programme of Technical Assistance in his country 
— the best in Asia) was ‘Yes, it’s a good thing—but not new. 

is is what the missionaries have been doing here for several 
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decades’. The impressive development of Kuweit under its present 
ruler, with his vast resources of oil royalties, was possible partly 
because almost fifty years of missionary effort by the American 
Reformed Church mission had implanted in the ruling family and 
class the values of schools and hospitals. Generations of eastern 
students first found in mission schools a passion for social service; 
one Muslim doctor in an eastern city opened a free clinic for the 
poor, and when asked why he did so, answered, ‘I went to a mission- 
ary school, and ever since’I have been uncomfortable in the face of 
human need’. 

This contribution of the missionary is particularly significant 
because the official influence of his country (especially where it was 
a colonial or mandating Power) often did not include a social 

e. Balanced finances, good government administration, 
public works, defence—these were the chief objectives of the 
occupying western Powers. As good a colonial servant as Sir Arnold 
Wilson admits that ‘we made nowhere, except at Abadan and on the 
oil fields, any attempt to establish schools or colleges . . . or to fit 
them [the local inhabitants] to take their place in a rapidly changing 
world. .. . We poured out money like water in fruitless endeavours 
to suppress the Arms Traffic, but grudged the comparatively trifling 
sums necessary for such purposes’. (op. cit., p. 12.) 

Thus the missionary was often not only the pioneer of humani- 
tarian services, but their first representative from the West. He 
helped the East identify the West with human concern and human 
betterment as well as with imperial control and commercial 
development. 

To put this fact in a broader setting: the missionary represents to 
the Near East a new kind of international relatedness. Other westerners 
came to the East to do one of two things: exercise political control or 
enjoy commercial advantages. For these are the two principal historic 
instruments of international relations; great nations that are dependent 
upon small nations (and someone is always dependent in the Near 
East), either try to control the smaller nation politically, or to trade 
with it. Both methods are necessary and inescapable—and, in the 
hands of their best leaders, productive of much human good. But 
both have in them the seeds of rivalry and tension, as the present 
political and economic resentments of the Near East too well illustrate. 

What the missionary has done—imperfectly, it is true—is to 
illustrate a different kind of relation between East and West; one 
built on the recognition of human need and the desire to meet that 
need, simply because it is human. Not all missionaries have seen 
this vision, or are able to separate it from their objective of religious 
conversion, but where it is found it is imbedded in missionary work. 
The mission hospital is not simply a device to convert sick people 
through a service; it is also an expression of relatedness between 
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the medical science of the West and the needy people of the East 
that seeks no political or economic influence in return. 

It is this atmosphere of the best missionary work that has 
preserved it from being completely swept away in the present anti- 
western and nationalist currents of the East. Despite hostile criticism, 
the Near East has continued to differentiate between the official 
governments of the western world, whose controls it increasingly 
resents, and such services as the missio represents. When 
conflict broke out in Palestine between the Arab states and Israel, it 
seemed to the Arabs that they were fighting the American Govern- 
ment no less than Israel, for it was pressure from the American 
Government behind the facade of the United Nations that created 
Israel, and contributions from the United States that kept the nation 
alive—to say nothing of some American citizens who led the Israeli 
fighting forces. Yet groups of refugee Arab students turned to the 
American schools sad olen of the Near East (almost all missionary 
in origi ~~ continue their interrupted education, recognizing that, 

erican, they were not representative of, or involved in, 
the political policies of the United States Government. 

n the same way, almost the only British organization to survive 
the oil crisis in Iran was the Church Missionary Society. Recently 
Bishop W. J. Thompson (Anglican Bishop in Iran) described this 
by saying : 

Practically the only British institution which survived the political 
storm [in Iran]—was the Missionary Society, and the churches which grew 
up as a result of its work. Of course it did not survive unscathed, because 
missionaries who were out of the country could not get visas to return, as 
was the case with all other British people. I do hope the fact of our survival 
means that the people and the government recognize that we have no 
political axe to grind and are in no way connected with any political activities 
whatever. (Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, Apr. 1954, p. 129.) 


All this is ible because missionaries enter into Near Eastern 
life more deeply and sympathetically than any other western group. 
Expecting to spend his entire career in the area, learning the language 
of the people, devoted to a task involving daily contact with the local 
community and its customs, standing apart from the political and 
commercial interests of the West, the missionary gets inside eastern 
life as few other foreigners can. And this is not a deliberate policy of 
ingratiation, but the natural result of Christian dedication to and 
identification with the people who are so often classified merely as 
‘natives’ by other representatives of the West. 

Because of this, missionaries frequently identify themselves more 
completely with the hopes and aspirations of the East (in which they 
work) than of the West (which they represent). Such movements as 
nationalism, the struggle against western colonialism and the drive 
for economic self-determination have, on the whole, been understood 
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and accepted more sympathetically by the missionary than by any 
other foreigner. At times this irritates the western sieisbbiaee or 
propagandist, who is taken aback when ‘his own people’ do not 
support western policies. What he fails to realize and accept is that 
the missionary, naturally and rightly, tends to see the situation as 
the local community sees it and not as it relates to the furtherance 
of western policy. 

This is a highly important function. Too long have the western 
Powers approached the Near East primarily as the scene of their 
own interests—defence, commercial development or a solution to 
the anti-Semitic problem of the Christian world. While such interests 
have validity and are generally involved in international relations, 
they cannot be made the exclusive concern of the West in its contacts 
with the Near East. The missionary’s presence, understanding local 
aspirations and interpreting them to the western world, is a badly 
needed corrective to the partial and western-orientated views that so 
often are the only side of the situation to be publicized. 

To put it more simply: there are two sides to every question of 
western-eastern contacts, and when the missionary (consciously or 
unconsciously) speaks with sympathetic interpretation of the East, 
he is doing Both it, and his own western people, an indispensable 
service. 

What, then, is the réle of the missionary in the Near East? First, 
he is a Christian, witnessing to his faith, embodying it in deeds of 
imaginative service, by his presence and message energizing all the 
forces of personal religion. Then, he is a westerner, whose Christian 
dedication leads him deeply into eastern life, bringing new expres- 
sions of human relatedness and entering with sympathy and under- 
standing into the life of the people whom he serves. 


Joun S. BaDEAU 








THE WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH OF 
THE BIBLE SOCIETIES TO-DAY 


By OLIVIER BEGUIN 


[* our day the Bible has become once more a very topical subject. 

Bible campaigns, Bible camps, Bible weeks, Bible exhibitions, 
Biblical theologies are all current coin. All the churches, irrespective 
of confession or denomination, are concerned in different degrees 
with this “Biblical revival’. It sets its seal on everything, right up 
to the great interconfessional, oecumenical organisations. It is no 
exaggeration to describe this renewal of the desire to take the Holy 
Scriptures seriously as a characteristic feature of our half-century. 

None the less, we must not deceive ourselves. The ‘Biblical 
revival’ still touches, for the moment, only a small minority in the 
Church. A regenerated blood-stream is beginning to flow in the 
body, but its elect is at present hardly noticeable. The secularization 
of the world, which has already to a large extent emptied the churches 
since the end of the nineteenth century, still makes its influence felt 
under different forms and systems of government, even in the most 
‘backward’ countries. In other words, when statistics speak of an 
increase in the number of Christians in the world, it is generally a 
matter of nominal Christians; the increase, if any, in the number of 
the faithful (in the strict sense of the term) is infinitely smaller. 

Most of the experts remind us, moreover, that if the Church is 
growing, the percentage of Christians in the world is diminishing as 
a result of the higher rate at which the world population is increasing. 
Thus the missionary task which confronts the Church is vaster and 
more impelling than ever. 

It is in this context, briefly indicated above, that the Bible societies 
of the world are called upon to pursue their task. Where do they 
stand in relation to it? What are the prospects facing them for the 
future? This article will be concerned with a brief analysis of the 
situation and with the measures which it entails. 

It is nearly two hundred and fifty years since Carl Hildebrand 
von Canstein conceived the idea of an institution which specialized 
in the production and distribution of the Bible. It is exactly one 
hundred and fifty years since the modern Bible society movement 
came into being with the foundation of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and began its conquest of the world. ‘To-day there are 
national Bible societies in twenty-six countries, and Bible com- 
mittees or Bible agencies in the greater number of the countries of 
the world. Whereas in 1800 the entire Bible existed, in print, in only 
404 
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fifty languages, some of which, moreover, were no longer in use, 
to-day it has been published in over two hundred languages, and 

rtions, in smaller or larger selections, in nine hundred others. 
(Over 260 of them have the complete New Testament.) 

Each year now the Bible societies produce and distribute across 
the world, at a price within everybody’s reach, some 20,000,000 
copies of the Gospels, the New Testament and the whole Bible. In 
one hundred and fifty years, from eleven to twelve hundred million 
copies have been distributed over the world. 

And yet these figures, impressive though they be, must not 
mislead us. In spite of their progress, the Bible societies, like the 
Church as a whole, are losing ground to-day. 

No doubt the increase in the production of Bibles and New 
Testaments more or less covers the increased needs of the churches. 
(But we must still not forget the considerable contribution made in 
this connexion by the ‘secular’ publishing houses, especially in 
North America, in Great Britain and the Dominions, in the Nether- 
lands and in Sweden.) Moreover, there are few churches of any 
numerical significance which do not possess the whole Bible, or at 
least the New Testament and several books of the Old, in their 
language, and each year two or three translations of the Bible reach 
——, and are published for the first time in new languages. 

hen we look at the missio distribution of the Bible, on the 
other hand, the situation is very different. The production of Gospels 
and portions has not resumed its rising curve and remains below the 
pre-war figures. The recent arrival on the scene of some organiza- 
tions (mostly American) which are interested in campaigns for 
large-scale distribution of free copies of Gospels and even of 
Testaments—campaigns which are limited both as to area and to 
duration—does not modify to any great extent the problem presented 
by the inadequacy of the missionary distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures to-day. 

The question, in fact, is primarily economic. The desertion of 
the churches and the economic impoverishment of their members 
affect the Bible societies, as they do the majority of other Christian 
organizations. They are all obliged to face increasing burdens with 

roportionately smaller incomes. The costs of printing and binding 
ome doubled and sometimes trebled, and the costs of distribution 
have increased by half; and the rise continues. But the curve of gifts 
follows only slowly, and with an increasing disparity, the astronomic 
rise of prices. 

The gravity of the problem, however, is to some extent concealed 
by the fact that, for economic or political reasons, many frontiers 
are completely or partially closed, and this has artificially restricted 
the Bible societies’ field of activity and has enabled them to meet, 
without too much difficulty, the increase in the orders from countries 
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in which no restrictions had been imposed on the work. Moreover, 
some temporary economies have been carried out in the machinery 
of distribution: for this reason the body of colporteurs, much reduced 
—s the war, has not been restored to its former strength except 
in a few instances, even in countries in which no exterior cause 
would impede their work. Finally, the application of various increases 
in the selling price of the Holy Scriptures—while still keeping toa 
moderate price which anyone wishing to buy a copy could without 
difficulty pay—has also helped to some small extent to alleviate the 
effects of the post-war economic recession. 

But this situation—the sharp rise in costs, the limitation of 
colportage—has had the general effect of restricting and in some 
instances of reducing considerably the missionary distribution of 
the Scriptures. In India, for example, whereas the Bible societies 
used, before the war, to supply an average annual total of 1,150,000 
Gospels, the post-war average does not move beyond the region 
of 700,000. A similar situation is to be seen in France: 200,000 
before the war, 100,000 since; and many other examples could be 
quoted. 

The Bible societies, therefore, like so many missionary societies 
to-day, are obliged to reconsider the whole question of their activity. 
They know that they can count on the generosity of many faithful 
members of the churches. They hope that they will be able, here and 
there, to discover some hitherto unexploited source of income and 
that, as the number of the faithful increases in the Church, the 
number of contributions will also grow. And, like all the Christian 
organizations, they appeal to the churches and to the public for just 
a little more effort. But will that be enough? Can they ever expect 
to receive enough support really to fulfil their ministry? 

They could, of course, to provide against this situation, and to 
put everything into good order, give up the missionary side of their 
work and become what some have already become in the past— 
Bible publishing houses which set out primarily to meet the needs 
of the churches. There is no doubt that they could also further 
reduce the margin of the loss sustained on so many copies of their 
publications by raising the selling price a little further still. But in 
doing so they would be denying their missionary vocation: they 
would be falling short of their duty and of their particular responsi- 
bility in the whole life and conquering action of the Church. That 
course is simply closed to them. It is in other directions that they 
must find a way out of their problems. 


COLLABORATING WITH MISSIONS 


Bible and missions have always gone forward together. Often it 
has even been, as in South America, Korea and elsewhere, that the 
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Gospel and the Bible have preceded the missionary. Where the 
missionary passes but cannot stay, the Bible remains. ‘The history of 
the missionary conquest and of the life of the ‘younger eae Ms 
affords perpetual and constantly renewed evidence of this conquering 
power of the Book, of its missionary instrumentality in the hand of 
God and through the strength of His Holy Spirit. And still to-day 
the Holy Scriptures, without human intervention other than perhaps 
that of the colporteur, convert men and found churches. 


It is by hundreds [writes the agent of the Bible societies at work in 
Argentina, in his book La Biblia en America latina], that one can count the 
Evangelical communities which are solidly established to-day, and which 
have come into being round a sony of the Word of God. . . . The villager, 
the town-dweller who bought a Bible or a gospel and who had set about 
reading it, soon invited a friend or some acquaintances to come and share 
in the reading. Then the group grew larger; and soon it formed a kind of 
community of Bible readers; a cell of believers had come to life, without 
the slightest contact with a religious movement from outside. 


It was the simple power of the Holy Spirit, through the Bible, 
giving life to the letter of the Word of God. 

Latin America is one of the regions of the world in which 
Evangelical missions are showing their most clearly marked progress. 
It is in this continent, too, that the missionary distribution of the 
Gospel has grown most vigorously: a quarter of the world production 
of Gospels and of Bible portions ben place in Latin America— 
though it is inhabited by a bare fifteenth part of the population of 
the globe. But it is also a region in which the churches and the 
missions themselves have learnt to use the Gospel as the principal 
tool of their missionary effort. The Bible societies employ only a 
limited number of colporteurs; but they are in touch with more 
than 2500 voluntary colporteurs and ‘correspondents’, little deposi- 
tories, that is to say, scattered widely over the continent and forming 
so many centres for the missionary distribution of the Bible. And 
this in spite of the tenacious and increasing opposition of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, in spite of persecution, mild or violent, and in spite 
of restrictive measures adopted by the local authorities. ‘The 
Evangelical churches are increasing at such a pace that the Bible 
societies, since they cannot obtain from the governments adequate 
import permits, are unable to supply them with enough Bibles and 
Testaments, which have nearly all to be imported from abroad on 
account of the lack, in these countries, of presses adequately equipped 
for the printing of the Bible. 

The Bible societies hope, however, to be able to remedy this 
state of affairs by helping certain Evangelical printing presses to 
acquire the presses and other machinery which are indispensable for 
the printing of Bibles at acceptable standards of production. They 
are at the same time studying the possibility of developing Bible 
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colportage, in partnership with the churches and the missionary 
societies, particularly by giving colporteurs a more careful training 
and yy a more official status. 

his example of Latin America shows the extent of the possi- 
bilities open to the Bible societies, missionary societies and churches, 
once they cease working as scattered units. Only a close co-operation 
can bring about the economy of means which is indispensable to-day, 

There are still too few churches and missionary societies which 
really take to heart the missionary distribution of the Bible; and thus 
they are in reality neglecting the best weapon which they have at 
their disposal. To convert and lead people into the Church is not 
enough: the new convert must himself become a missionary and he 
will only do so with a Bible or a Gospel in his hand. The ‘sects’, 
the Pentecostals, the Adventists, have discovered and use this power; 
it is one of the secrets of the missionary zeal which characterizes 
them and their proselytes. Why not take note of this lesson and 
extract all possible profit from it? 

The Bible societies, with their limited means, cannot alone fulfil 
the immense task thus presented. They have done all they can, 
with the facilities at their disposal, in these last years, to deploy 
vigorous efforts in various countries. In Japan, for example, they 
have distributed since the war ten million Gospels and two million 
New Testaments, using the services of a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty volunteer colporteurs working ‘on commission’. They are in 
“noes of trebling the number of their colporteurs in Belgium and 

ope soon to do as much in the Near East. They are opening new 
depéts in the West Indies and in Indo-China, and new agencies in 
rica. They are intensifying the work of translation and of revising 
translations of the Bible. But they realize that, unless the churches 
and the missions take a much greater part in this effort, the oppor- 
tunities which exist to-day, no doubt only for a short time, will 
remain unexploited and will perhaps one day react against the 
Church of Jesus Christ itself. Prompted, therefore, by a consciousness 
of this need for closer collaboration, the Bible societies of the whole 
world appealed, in 1953, through their federation, to the missionary 
societies and younger churches ‘to envisage the nomination in due 
time of missionaries or nationals whose responsibility it would be to 
organize and conduct campaigns for Bible distribution by the church 
bodies and by volunteer colporteurs in all their fields of service’. 
And the appeal added: 


In considering the’recommendation of [the I.M.C. meeting at] Willingen 
that Christian lay-men and -women should share more fully in the active 
spreading of the , and in the light of experience in many lands, 
we have come to believe that voluntary lay-workers, both members of 
the indigenous churches and Christian lay-folk from overseas engaged in 
business, industry or government service, are peculiarly fitted to share in 
this work of Scripture distribution. Conversely we are convinced that 
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voluntary colportage, in teams or by individuals, offers unique opportunities 
for lay-folk to give practical expression to their missionary concern. 


The importance of this collaboration stands out still more clearly 
when one comes to the field of the struggle against illiteracy. One of 
the main difficulties encountered in this struggle is the problem of 
literature. Once he has passed the stage of elementary reading, the 
new reader is faced with an almost total vacuum. The new literates 
come as a rule from the less fortunate strata of the population. 
They could not pay the price of the smallest book printed, to meet 
their needs, in large type and with easy texts. The Bible societies 
have begun publishing Gospels in large type and illustrated with 
line drawings. But the loss on each volume is proportionately so 
great that the number of Gospels printed in this way and the size of 
the editions of necessity remain, for the moment, limited. The 
missionary societies are only now beginning to realize the full 
extent of the problem; and there is no doubt that the months and 
the years immediately ahead will see, in this particular domain, a 
closer and more effective collaboration taking place between Bible 
societies, missionary societies and churches, a prelude, perhaps, to 
a still wider extension of collaboration which is indispensable, at all 
events in the eyes of anyone who seeks to envisage missionary 
problems from a general point of view. 


COLLABORATING WITH THE CHURCHES 


But the need for closer collaboration is not restricted to the work 
of the Church in distant countries overseas. It is apparent in just as 
pressing a way in our so-called Christian lands. At the beginning of 
this article we recalled the present-day biblical revival. Hitherto, for 
the most varied of reasons, the Bible societies had remained outside 
this revival movement. But to-day, here and there, they are taking 
part in it. In Great Britain the Bible societies have taken the initiative 
in persuading the churches to embark upon a campaign of Bible 
weeks. In the U.S.A. regional Bible weeks have been set on foot in 
which the concentration of the sermon and the Bible study groups 
on a particular book of the Bible was accompanied by an energetic 
and well organized effort at Bible distribution. In the Netherlands, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Kenya, Lebanon and elsewhere, Bible 
exhibitions have been or are being held by the Bible societies, for 
the churches or for the public at large. Under their impulse, too, the 
organization of ‘Bible Sundays’ is making headway in a number of 
countries. At Bad Boll, at the time of a meeting of representatives 
of the greater number of Euro Bible societies, held in 1953, 
there were many reminders of the Bible societies’ share in the 
responsibility for the Volkmissionarischen Dienst, and some of them 
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have already decided on measures which will enable them the better 
to take up this ministry in the future. 

For their part, it does not seem as if the bodies res onsibly 
engaged in the movement for biblical revival have been able so far 
to their activity to the point at which it issues in actual distribu. 
tion of the Bible. The biblical revival still remains, for the moment, 
primarily one of the ee ee conceived, of course, but 
more a matter of thought than of action. Any revival, in the Church, 
must take shape in both domains. The Reformation, Pietism, the 
Revival were all movements of a return to the Bible and were all 
accompanied by a new awareness of the necessity for missio 
distribution of the Holy Scriptures. One of the tasks of the Bible 
societies is precisely, in their opinion, to do all they can to awaken 
this awareness, to get this sense of responsibility going in the 
churches. And that is one of the reasons why they take part in the 

t oecumenical conferences. Through the agency of United 

ible Societies, they are constantly seeking to remind people of the 
importance of the Scriptures and of their distribution for and in the 
work of evangelism at home and in distant lands. It was to that end, 
also, that three years ago they entrusted Dr A. M. Chirgwin with 
the task of studying the use and the place of the Bible—as a physical 
reality—in the Church and in evangelism. Dr Chirgwin assembles 
the conclusions of his investigation in his recently published book 
The Bible in World Donec: and in the third issue of the Bulletin 
= United Bible Societies for 1954 he sums up as follows some of his 

dings: 


When I started work on this enquiry I thought that my findi might 
eventually be issued in a volume bearing some such title as “The Sword of 
the Spirit’. A title of that kind would indicate that the Bible was a tool 
which God uses for the carrying out of this purpose. . . . But I had not 
been at work long before I found that this title was not adequate. . . . My 
research proved that in those areas of greatest growth in the life of the 
Church it was the Bible that was almost always mainly instrumental in 
achieving this. Nor is that all. From the evidence before me I have found 
that the Bible was and is the tool of the pioneer. . . . Merely to say that 
the Bible plays an important part in evangelism obviously does not do 
justice to the facts. . . . Something more positive is needed to describe 
the position. The Bible, more than anything else, brings a man to 

The enquiry, at this point, links up with the basic presupposi- 
tions of the current biblical revival. It focuses attention on the 
central en of the Bible and of its diffusion for the life and 
action of the Church. To what the biblical revival may imply in the 
matter of statistics, the Bible societies’ movement adds the missionary 
dimension. For, when so many people in our lands remain deliber- 
ately to-day outside the Church, the only line of approach left is 
* London: 8.C.M. Press. 1954. 
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the Bible. They too may encounter in it the Word of God; and they 
will rediscover the road of the Church, once they have grasped that 
Word, and they will rediscover it as it is preached and lived in the 
community of the faithful. It is in that sense that United Bible 
Societies, in session in India in 1952, wrote in its message to the 
churches: 


In the course of surveying the work of the Bible societies in many 
lands, the fact that the work and witness of the Church is being challenged 
in an unprecedented way, by forces throughout the world, working against 
the will of God, has come home to us with a new reality and has brought 
us under a compelling conviction of God’s command to do our part in 
meeting the crisis. 

We have been confronted, as never before, with the knowledge that 
nothing but the Incarnate Word of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, will 

ce. We cannot, however, escape the conclusion that we Christians are 
not availing ourselves of all the riches of the written Word. We are con- 
strained, therefore, to impart to you the sense of urgency which the Holy 
Spirit has laid upon us that everything should be done to restore the Bible 
to its rightful place in the preaching, teaching and fellowship of the Church, 
and in the life of the family and of the individual believer. 


COLLABORATION BETWEEN BIBLE SOCIETIES 


But the appeal to revival and to co-operation refers not only to 
relations with outside bodies. It is they themselves as well whom the 
Bible societies are addressing and whom they were addressing when, 
after the war, they founded United Bible Societies. It was not their 
purpose to establish some super-Bible society, but simply to affirm 
the common character of their aims, to express the desire to help 
each other in their effort, to recognize the necessity for each one to 
shoulder more fully its share of the responsibility in the Church and 
in the mission. Among many of them the missionary spirit had 
become dormant. It was a matter of waking them up. Like a sleeper 

ulled from his slumbers, several of them to-day, especially in 

urope, are beginning to acknowledge the full extent of their 
mission and are trying out a few modest experiments. The Bible 
Society of Norway leads the way: it has already taken charge of 
the production of the Holy Scriptures for Madagascar, hitherto 
carried out in London. The Swedes and the Danes are interesting 
themselves in India. Some societies in Switzerland and Germany 
are collaborating with the Netherlands Bible Society in the produc- 
tion of one or two editions of the Holy Scriptures for Indonesia. 
The Stuttgart Bible Society is publishing the Old Testament, book 
by book, in Bali, for the Cameroons. And it is certainly not one of 
the least encouraging lessons received from the Christians of eastern 
Germany to see the Bible societies of that country concerning them- 
selves with taking up work once more on behalf of the work of the 
Church overseas. 
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Parallel to this reawakening of the older Bible societies, United 
Bible Societies discerns a new awareness of the task in a number 
of younger churches. They, too, are gradually coming to under. 
stand that they have an increasing share to take in the supplying of 
the Holy Scriptures to their own country. Their contribution stil] 
remains limited, but it is progressively increasing. In the course of 
the last three years Mexico has trebled, and Brazil has doubled, its 
contribution, while the Bible Society of India is working hard to 
bring the churches to the point of consecrating a fair share of their 
collections to the production and distribution of the Bible. New 
Bible societies have recently been created in Brazil, Indonesia 
China; others are on the way to being established in Argentina 
Mexico and the Philippines. 

The vision of a global task which, a few years ago, belonged toa 
few societies, is penetrating more and more deeply into the minds of 
many. The task is one. It cannot be accomplished except in a spirit 
of mutual aid and of communion which has shed all concern with 
prestige and which has been freed from the spirit of competition 
and criticism. It is also to strengthen the links and the effectiveness 
of this collaboration that United Bible Societies has been called 
into being. It works through the conferences which it organizes, 
this year in England, last year in Germany and the year before in 
India—to mention only the most recent meetings. 

Technical commissions are entrusted with examining the possi- 
bilities of co-operation in various special spheres: translation, 
production, material for publicity and information. A quarterly 
magazine, the Bible * lit sma is sent free to all the translators of 
the Bible actually at work, providing them with material on the 
problems of their a field and enabling them to exchange 
experiences with other translators. A Bulletin, also quarterly, informs 
the secretaries and agents of the Bible societies all over the world 
about events which concern the domain of the Bible, its distribution, 
its production, and keeps them in touch with the particular problems 
which confront the Bible societies. 

By such means, and by others as well, United Bible Societies is 
endeavouring to respond in a concrete way to the purpose which 
the Bible societies assigned to themselves when they created it to be 
‘a fellowship of Bible societies united for consultation and mutual 
support in their common purpose of obtaining the widest possible 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures’. 


Brs_e SOCIETIES AND O&CUMENISM 


At all times a number of Bible societies have provided a place of 
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(often the only one) between the ‘churches’ and the ‘sects’, a testi- 
mony, often perhaps involuntary, but immensely moving, to the 
unifying power and the oecumenical value of the Bible. There was 
a time when the Baptist churches, in certain regions of the world at 
least, published their own translation of the Bible, choosing, in the 
translation of terms relating to baptism, expressions which reflected 
their own interpretation of the Sesttiné of baptism. Times have 
changed, and in the many committees for translation and revision set 
up by the Bible societies in a large number of linguistic regions (a 
work of translation or of revision is at present going on in over three 
hundred languages), the representatives of the most diverse theologies 
and confessions are sometimes at work together, in a common search 
for the best way of rendering the writings of the prophets and 
of the apostles of Jesus Christ in the light of their nation and their 
region. ‘To-day, the Bible societies which have recently been founded 
or are in process of formation are adopting a completely interconfes- 
sional basis, seeking thereby to show clearly their conviction that, at 
the level of the Holy Scriptures, through which God speaks to us, 
there is no longer either Jew or Greek, but that all are equal and 
agree to be equal. The history of the contribution of the Bible 
societies to the oecumenical movement has not been written; but 
who can fail to see, at once, the importance of its share, or to realize 
how essential it is? Who can fail to see that there, within the Bible 
societies themselves, is a state of mind to be developed for the 
service of the whole Church? 

The Bible societies, upholding each other in United Bible 
Societies, are to-day a strategic centre for Christian action in the 
world. It is their task to open to all members of the Body of Christ 
this vital channel through which the —_— power of the Holy 
Spirit may be pleased to work. They know how ill-equipped they 
are for such a mission; they admit their responsibility for many set- 
backs and shortcomings. But if they are surrounded and upheld by 
the whole body of the Church and by the prayer of all its members, 
what power will be given them to fulfil their task more faithfully. 


OLIvieR BEGUIN 
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CO-OPERATION IN CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
PRODUCTION IN BELGIAN CONGO 


By GEORGE W. CARPENTER, Pu.D. 


[ Librairie Evangélique au —— (Leco), at Léopoldville, Belgian 

Congo, is a printing, publishing and distributing centre which 
serves all Belgian Congo and to a limited extent parts of French 
Equatorial Africa and northern Angola. It is jointly owned by the 
Congo Protestant Council, twelve Protestant mission bodies and two 
Bible societies. In the five years since production began more than 
70 million pages of books and periodicals have been printed in 
twenty or more languages. 

Leco was the outgrowth of a Bible depository and book de 
opened in July 1935 under the sponsorship of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the Congo Protestant Council. As this venture had 
very little capital it was unable to serve the missions adequately in 
importing school supplies—then as now the activity most urgently 
demanded of it—and results were rather disappointing at first. But 
the dislocations resulting from the war, which cut Congo off from 
contact with Belgium from 1940 to 1944, made it imperative to 
centralize the purchase of such supplies in order to reduce paper 
work and expense, so the missions turned increasingly to the fools 
shop and advanced needed funds for its enlargement. These advances 
were speedily liquidated from profits. During that period the book- 
shop became the leading supplier to Protestant mission schools, a 
position which it continues to hold. 

The war also had the double effect of stimulating the minds of 
the Congolese and of cutting them off from supplies of books. Con 
presses were short of paper; outside publishers could not —~ 
deliveries. So by 1944 there was a great demand for enlarged printing 
facilities in Congo to cope with the needs, primarily for books in 
African languages, but also for some in French. 

We should perhaps explain here that English is not used in Congo. 
French and Flemish are the official languages, but books from Europe 
in those languages are usually too foreign to the African cultural 
setting to be very useful. There is as yet nothing in French (much less 
in Flemish) at all comparable to the outpouring of books in English 
designed especially for African needs. Primary education is conducted 
in the | African tongues; and Scriptures, hymnals and at least 
a few other books exist in thirty or more of the several hundred 
Bantu languages spoken in the Congo area. Only six or seven 
languages, however, have any extensive published literature. There 
414 
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are about 400,000 children in Protestant-sponsored primary schools, 
some 600,000 members of Protestant churches and a total Protestant 
community of about a million and a half. Hence the total market 
for books is fairly large and growing; but the multiplicity of languages 
makes it difficult to supply this need because as a rule only relatively 
small editions in any one language can be used. 

In 1945 the missions were thus confronted with a choice: either 
to enlarge several of the score or more mission presses—many of 
them very small—which existed in the colony; or to pool resources 
in the development of a central plant large enough to utilize modern 

uipment effectively and to supplement existing presses in serving 
the whole field. Geography favoured the latter choice, for the trans- 
portation system of Congo comes to a focus at Léopoldville. The river 
and air lines converge at this point, where river navigation is inter- 
rupted by rapids and rail transport intervenes for 250 miles to the 
seaport of Matadi. Since trans-shipment takes place at Léopoldville 
on all cargo for the interior, it is the logical location for transformative 
industries such as printing, as well as for distributive services like 
those of the bookshop. 

The existence of the bookshop as a flourishing institution also 
favoured the decision to establish a central a0 which could with 
mutual advantage be linked to it. Accordingly the Congo Protestant 
Council decided in July 1945 to ask interested missions to provide 
capital with which to erect a suitable building, equip a central press 
and operate the entire project. In the plan of co-operation the Council 
was credited with twenty shares of stock (valued at £250 or $1000 
each—substantially equivalent sums at that time) as the value of the 
then existing bookshop; and other bodies were asked to subscribe in 
proportion to their interest, ability and anticipated need. 

The writer was manager of Leco throughout the period of planning 
and construction and, except for furloughs, until December 1952. 
The original building plan was based on a study of the inadequate 
office and warehouse spaces then in use. An estimate was made of 
how many times more space than was then available was needed for 
each function, for comfortable work and reasonable expansion. This 
multiplying factor—generally three to five—was used to determine 
desirable sizes for rooms, working areas and storage spaces; and then 
an arrangement was sought which would unite these space allotments 
functionally for convenient work, satisfactory lighting and easy 
handling of materials. A similar method was used in planning the 

ress layout. In general the scheme adopted has proved satisfactory. 
he building plans had, however, to be redrawn several times to fit 
changes of location so as to conform both to the requirements of the 
city authorities and the desires of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
on whose land the "ame was built. The building as finally erected is 
an H-shaped reinforced concrete structure, with one upper floor, 
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about 170 by 114 feet in overall dimensions, and with 25,000 Square 
feet of floor space. It was built with day-labour under the writer's 
direct supervision, at a cost of $65,000. Two apartments for staff 
members were included in the upper floor, and a third has since been 
added. An electric freight lift makes the upper floor available for bulk 
storage of paper and other materials. 

Long before the building was completed, parts of it were in use 
to house the ever-expanding activity of the bookshop. Press equip. 
ment also was installed as rapidly as protection from the weather 
could be provided, and temporary electric connexions in May 1 
permitted typecasting and printing to begin. Mr Bertil A. Ogren, 
to whose capable direction the press owes its efficiency and high 
standards of quality, had then just arrived in Congo, and was faced 
with the necessity of learning the language, getting acquainted with 
the people, selecting and training a staff and putting to use a whole 
set of new and unfamiliar equipment. All this he did with remarkable 
success. i 

About a year earlier grave financial difficulties had resulted from 
the inability of a major British contributor to transmit funds to 
Congo under the exchange restrictions suddenly imposed by the 
British Government. The steadily rising level of cost from 1945 
onward also upset all estimates of the investment required to build 
and equip the plant and bring the press into production. For more 

a year the outlook remained grave, until relief came through 
Canadian and American agencies. 

Equipment included a monotype keyboard and composition 
caster, with a separate type and rule caster which permits the produe- 
tion of —_- type and materials for hand composition, without inter- 
fering wi ¢ simultaneous output of machine composition. The 
provision of the two basic casting units greatly increases the flexibility 
and convenience of operation of the plant. Moulds and matrices 
are provided for all standard sizes from 6 point to 36 point, with 
many accents and phonetic characters. Careful selection of faces 
was made with two points especially in mind: maximum legibility, 
and availability of the accents and special characters likely to be 
needed for languages used in Central Africa. 





A very considerable volume of -casting is carried out for 
other presses in Congo. This enables the smaller presses to replace 
worn with new at minimum cost, and to substitute the matched 


series of useful, tested faces which Leco is equipped to cast for the 
miscellaneous assortment of odd lots which too often encumber such 
plants. Founts can also be made up according to the letter frequencies 
of the languages to be printed in a particular shop where this in- 
formation has been compiled—a matter of great importance in 
keeping investment to a minimum in a small plant. 

For a plant like Leco, which has to be ready to print in an 
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unpredictable variety of languages, type-casting on the premises is 
essential to volume production, just as machine composition is 
essential to quantity output. The great flexibility of the monotype 
makes it possible to hold matter on galleys in corrected pages while 
proofs are sent by air to any part of Congo for final reading, 
without danger of type shortage for other work; for every piece of 
work is cast in new type and melted down after printing. About ten 
tons of metal is in circulation through the shop, and it is not excep- 
tional to have six hundred or more pages standing at one time. 

Much attention has been devoted to ensuring legibility and 
attractiveness. Most African readers are not very practised in the art, 
and should not be asked to read poorly printed matter. It is a deplor- 
able fact, however, that the output ae mission presses—at least in 
Africa—is often inexcusably bad. Some of it would tax the eyesight 
and reading skill of a scholar. Leco has consistently used large, clear 
type, in lines of suitable length, well separated, and printed in sharp, 
clear black, on white paper. Careful watch for broken or defective 
letters is kept throughout the press-run. Newsprint is used only for 
ephemeral work when price must be kept to the minimum; for 
anything that is to stand much use, a better grade of paper is more 
economical in the end. Often it costs no more to produce a good 
piece of work than a poor one, the difference being chiefly a question 
of workmanship. The tradition of the shop determines the standards 
of quality and appearance that are regarded as acceptable. Hence it 
is of the highest 4 og on that the manager should know what good 
work is, and that he should establish and maintain high standards 
and teach his staff not to be content with poor workmanship. 

Other factors also receive attention, such as the selection of 
firm, attractive, durable stock for covers, the design of bright, eye- 
catching cover-pages and the use of brass wire exclusively for 
stitched bindings. Steel, even if tinned, rusts so rapidly in the humid 
climate of Congo as to shorten materially the life of a book. 

Other printing equipment at Leco includes a new no. 2 Kelly 
automatic cylinder press, capable of printing up to three thousand 
impressions per hour on sheets 24 by 35 in. This permits the imposi- 
tion of 16 octavo pages or 24 pocket-size pages in one forme. ‘There 
is also a rebuilt Wharfedale—the gift of a retired printer in Glasgow, 
who had it for many years in his own shop—two platens, a folding 
machine, a book-sewing machine, two wire-stitchers, two paper- 
cutters and various auxiliary equipment. An offset press is in place, 
but not yet in use. 

In the printing field Leco has two distinct functions: it prints 
for the participating missions (and sometimes for other missions) 
any work they send which it is equipped to do; and it publishes on its 
own account, so far as its resources permit, such works as have more 
than a local interest. The first class of work is shipped out and 
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invoiced to the missions ordering it on completion. In the case of 
large orders, a 50 per cent deposit in advance is usually asked for, so 
that Leco’s investment in materials and work in process is kept 
within reason. The second class of work has to be carried by Leco 
until sold; and the investment in stocks of printed books becomes 
formidable even when only about twelve new titles are added each 
year, as at present. It has me evident that the societies working 
in Congo do not in general make budgetary provision for literature 
production on a scale proportionate to its importance. Few include 
annual grants for Christian literature in their budgets of recurrent 
expense; fewer still have worked out adequate plans for produci 
and distributing such literature, or for recovering the placental 
sales by systematic accounting so as to restore the funds invested 
and make them available for new publications. Only by thus building 
up substantial central revolving literature funds can the missions 
finance a growing body of Christian literature in the languages used 
by their people. 

It should also be obvious by now that, with thousands of children 
in the schools related to a mission and thousands of supposedly 
literate adults in the churches, every station, every church centre 
and every city or town should have its Christian bookshop, supple- 
mented by itinerant booksellers touring the villages with vans, 
barrows, dugouts or even knapsacks. Otherwise the people stagnate 
instead of growing through reading, while stocks of books stand 
unread upon the shelves and, by tying up funds, prevent other needed 
books from getting published. Organized distribution and systematic 
accounting would - so increasing results, as they have done at the 
few centres where they have been stressed; and this would in turn 
encourage the Boards to provide additional funds. 

For administrative purposes Leco press is operated as a separate 
department from the bookshop, with its own set of accounts. The 
bookshop buys all materials—paper, cover-stock, ink—and in 
general these form part of the regular stocks available for sale to 
others as well as to Leco press. Everything required by the 
press is requisitioned out of the stockroom and debited to a press 
account. Wages for press employees, including the press manager, 
are similarly charged to the department, and annual charges are 
made for depreciation, furlough reserve fund for the press manager 
and other contingencies. The press department receives credit for 
the value of all finished work delivered to stockroom or shippi 
service, according to the cost sheet prepared for each piece of wo 
by the manager of the press. ‘he accountant keeps a special journal 
in which all these interdepartmental transactions are entered and 
totalled. ‘The bookshop handles the packing, shipping and accounting 
for both artments and writes all invoices. ‘here is only one 
account with each client, including printing as well as purchases 
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from bookshop stocks. But the interdepartmental accounts provide 
the information needed for separate statements of operations for 
bookshop and press. This is necessary, since the Articles of Agree- 
ment declare that the press is to operate as nearly at cost as will 
ensure the coverage of depreciation and other overhead expenses. 
Costs must therefore be known, so that rates of charges may be 
adjusted up or down periodically to satisfy this condition. 

Thus it is the bookshop which carries the stocks of published 
books; the press is credited with their cost as soon as they are 
delivered to the stockroom. In other words, printing and publishing 
are treated as completely distinct operations: the press department 
prints and the bookshop publishes. 

For several years past Leco has received allocations from the 
Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature. ‘These have 
been supplemented by profits on bookshop operations, so as to 
finance an increasing number of publications. Most of these have 
been in French or in one of the two major languages of western 
Congo: Lingala and Kikongo. Very much larger funds could be used 
advantageously in speeding the rate of production of new publications. 
Long lists of needed books can easily be compiled, but there is little 
incentive to produce manuscripts until there is some prospect that 
funds for publication will be forthcoming. An allocation of $20,000 
to $25,000 per year of new funds is needed for several years to come 
if Leco is to fulfil its publishing function adequately. 

Like any other publisher, Leco is bound to misjudge the probable 
sales of a book from time to time and so find dead or dying stock left 
on its shelves. Sometimes vigorous promotion at the right time will 
dispose of such slow-moving items; sometimes drastic price reductions 
are necessary. To provide a cushion for such operations it was 
decided in 1952 to reduce the inventory value of all Leco publications 
by 10 per cent for each full year since publication. Thus at the end 
of 1952 books printed in 195% were counted at go per cent of cost; 
1950 books at 80 per cent. If an edition sells out eventually at full 
price, so much the better; but if some editions have to be marked 
down the loss will have been partially anticipated by this procedure 
and absorbed over a period of years instead of coming all at once. It 
is expected that this will prevent the occurrence of a situation which 
has arisen at certain other presses, where the inventory and balance 
sheet are inflated year after year by the existence of large stocks of 
literature long since por | and worthless. 

Of course this progressive writing off can only be done without 
wastage of the capital funds ed for literature production when 
the publisher is making sufficient profits from some source to bear 
the loss involved. In the case of Leco the sale of commercial books 
(in French and English) and of school supplies furnishes this essential 
source of gain. It is hardly to be expected at the present time that 
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books in African languages will on the average do more than repay 
their cost, even those which sell out com leteh . Prices must be kep: 
reasonable—that is, very close to cost o indiscliog tt they are to 
sell at all. The aim at Leco is to cover publication cost, plus a slight 
margin for handling. Quantity discounts are offered to enable local 
distributors to sell at about the same single-copy prices as Leco, 
(Rising transportation costs, however, have rather upset this inten- 
nm) Thus Leco in effect uses the a on its general sales to 
develop its publication programme. Without the former, the latter 
would not be able to e much headway. 

Leco prints two periodicals for the Congo Protestant Council; 
l’Evangile en Afrique and the Congo Mission News. It also prints 
several small periodicals for certain missions, both in African 
languages and in English. In no instance is Leco the publisher, 
responsible for securing subscriptions or for keeping the journal 
solvent. It is, however, recognized that periodicals of that kind, of 
limited circulation, are in a financial position of great difficulty, and 
Leco therefore helps them by using extra-low rates of unit cost in 
computing charges for periodical work—a form of indirect subsidy. 

xperience with periodicals even more than with books emphasizes 
the need for trained and skilful editors. The compilers of some of 
these journals habitually send in for publication series of articles 
exactly as received, without even working them over to correct errors 
of style or grammar or to secure uniform punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion throughout a single issue. In the absence of personnel in the 
missions prepared to do this work, Leco should have its own editorial 
staff, and they should be given freedom to work over all material in 
whatever way may be needed before it goes to press. To the extent 
that this has been possible in the past the output has been distinctly 
improved. Provision must also be made, however, for a much wider 
editorial function: that of planning and developing a total programme 
of Christian literature production, including the numerous text- 
books required for the Christian schools in Congo; finding suitable 
authors and illustrators; securing, correcting and revising the 
manuscript produced; arranging for translation or adaptation into 
other languages so as to serve the whole field; scheduling publication 
and promoting effective distribution. African authors and editorial 
associates should be trained and encouraged. If this is done as it 
should be, Leco will become much more than a press, more even 
than a publishing house, it will become the centre of a literary 
movement the effect of which on the whole life of the Christian 
Church in Congo can scarcely be estimated. 


GerorGE W. CARPENTER 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 


By ORVAL J. DAVIS 


‘ape Belgian Congo stands as a living monument to the personal 
ambition, foresight and courage of King Leopold II of the 
Belgians. 
arly Congo projects involved the exploration and occupation 
of the country. Boundaries needed to be established and tribal wars 
suppressed. Even at this period, as a result of the campaigns against 
slave-traders, instruction was given to large numbers of orphaned 
and abandoned children and, since the days of Grenfell, missionaries 
have been the fellow-labourers with the colonial Government in the 
rovision of education for the Africans. Further collaboration has 
ie hindered only by limited resources. A survey made by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund in 1921 } revealed that the educational activities 
were maintained almost entirely by Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missions. 

Two world wars mark stages in the development of government 
policy, since after each the Government has offered more advanced 
educational opportunities than previously were provided. 

The basic issue for the Government after the first world war was 
to determine whether individual educational efforts should be more 
closely integrated, through emphasis upon public instruction (i.e., 
instruction provided directly by the State), or whether the emphasis 
should be placed upon a policy of indirect State aid to educational 
efforts undertaken by established religious organizations, through a 
system of grants-in-aid upon consideration of certain conditions as 
to the character of the programme of instruction and the right of the 
State to inspect the institutions. 

In 1922, the Belgian Minister of the Colonies appointed a 
committee to make a study in preparation for the organization of an 
educational programme for the Congolese. After an extensive study, 
the commission reported in part that to raise up the Congolese there 
must be a diffusion of good instruction and a rational education for 
youth. The moment was said to have come at which to complete the 
sketched work, to co-ordinate the efforts and to develop and improve 
that which existed. The transformation of the African would not be 
achieved in a day, through the wave of some magic wand, but would 
have to be extended over a long period of time. 'To achieve this goal, 


1Thomas Jesse Jones (Chairman of the Commission): Education in Africa, 
N.Y,: Phelps-Stokes Fund, 1922, pp. 248-89. 
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governmental opinion concluded that the State should assume greater 
responsibility for education. 

Out of the study was formulated the 1925 programme of co- 
operation in education for Africans between the Government and 
‘national missions’.! This programme was augmented by additional 
amplifications in 1929 and again in 1938. 

The 1925 policy of close relationship on educational matters 
between the Government and certain religious Orders worked to a 
considerable disadvantage in general educational progress for a large 
portion of the African population. Mr Robert Sodding 2 reported 
that, ‘On my initiative, the Belgian Government decided in February 
1946 that a different policy should be followed and that, given equal 
guarantees as to efficiency of teachers and curricula, all Christian 
missions should be put on the same footing, subject to government 
inspection’. 

This new policy, according to which the conditions for the grant- 
ing of subsidies are to be the same for Christian missions of all 
confessions, required a re-interpretation of two words, ‘protect’ and 
‘favour’, as found in Article 6 of the General Act of the Conference of 
Berlin of 1885. The current interpretation might be said to be that the 
element of ‘aid’ may be included in the sense of these words, whereas 
formerly ‘aid’ was strictly ruled out. However, Mr Wigny, Minister 
of Colonies, later pointed out that the equality of aid is not given 
because of judicial obligation. 

The discipline which a State-guided programme of that kind 
imposes upon mission schools is in many respects healthy. It ensures 
that the pupil will have a definite number of school days each year 
and that the curriculum content will be strengthened and broadened. 
Previously, mission schools were opened for irregular periods of time 
and curriculum content was considered weak. 

Mr R. L. Buell,? writing in 1924, estimated the Congo school 
population at about 200,000, and yet, despite this enrolment, 
which was the largest in Africa, the educational efforts of the 
missions and of the Government were of the most rudimentary 
nature. 

In the Congo, the motivation for learning is high. It is no longer 
necessary to give gifts to parents and chiefs in order to induce them 
to permit and to encourage pupils to attend schools. Not only does 
the school help to prepare the pupil spiritually to meet the rapid 
changes that are flooding his country, but it must also give the general 
and technical training necessary to equip him to earn a living in his 
new economic environment. 

1 Those missions which maintain their headquarters in Belgium. 

* Robert Godding: ‘Development in Administration of the Belgian Congo’, 
Colonial Administration by European Powers. London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1947; p. 60. ? 

® The Native in Africa (Vol. II), N.Y.: Macmillan, 1928, p. 591. 
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It is interesting to note that one-fifth of the class time may be 
devoted to religious instruction. This is basic to government policy, 
since it is hoped not only that Christian morality will furnish a 
stabilizing quality to offset a breakdown in the Africans’ traditional 
moral fibre, but that Christianity will be a great cohesive influence 
which will recognize no tribal boundaries. Further, Christian 
education encourages respect for the individual, while tribal in- 
struction moulds the individual into a philosophy of fatalism. The 
new spark of initiative and moral responsibility is indispensable for 
the future progress and development in and of the Congo. 

Strong and effective work in large and smaller population centres 
is indispensable. In the past, a sterling quality of Congo missions has 
been that they laboured to reach the masses of the people by going 
into all parts of the interior. However, in concentrating efforts to 
reach the people in the ‘bush’, many of our missions have tended to 
avoid population centres. More and more of the Congolese are moving 
into these centres from their villages because of employment and 
other economic opportunities. These ‘townsmen’ need and must 
receive pastoral care and counsel in their new environment. Further- 
more, their children should be given opportunities to attend schools 
of their own faith. 

The 1948 brochure published by the Minister of the Colonies 
states that the aim of asm education is twofold. First, it is to 
prepare the mass of the Congolese to contribute, in their environment, 
to the progress of civilization; secondly, to prepare some who will 
constitute the future intellectual ‘élite’. 

To accomplish this aim a first degree primary school of two years’ 
duration has been provided as a base. Pupils who reach a satisfactory 
standard of attainment may go on to a selected second degree primary 
school} which provides a four-year academic training planned to 
prepare them for entrance to a secondary level of education. Pupils 
who fail to qualify for entry into the selected second degree primary 
course, but who show a satisfactory level of educational attainment, 
may enter the three years’ course of the ordinary second degree 

i school, which is intended to give a strong vocational bias in 
terms of the local environment. 

The regular moniteur schools that are being opened will not be 
able to supply accredited personnel to teach in all the primary schools 
of the first degree until several years have passed. Consequently, in 
order to meet the pressing need for large numbers of certificated 
teachers to teach the first two years of the primary degree, provision 
has been made for a two-year course of practical pedagogical training. 
Entrance requirements for this Ecole d’ Apprentissage Pédagogique are 
at least two years of satisfactory second degree primary schooling. 


1The number selected for this schooling should not be over 10 per cent of 
those completing the first degree of the primary school. 
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A secondary level of education is provided for those who qualify. 
Its aim is: (1) To ensure a good general training; (2) to give the 
majority of pupils a training which will permit them to gain desired 
employment; (3) to prepare selected pupils who are likely to benefit 
from being ‘assimilated’; (4) to —_— selected pupils for university 
training (which is said to be subordinate to the existence of (a) a solid 
secondary training, and (b) the presence of an ‘élite’ from which it 
will be possible to choose those who are not only intellectually, but 
morally, fit to receive and benefit by superior training). 

The university centre, Lovanium, now being organized at 
Kisantu, will be transferred to Léopoldville. The faculties which will 
be created at Lovanium and which will be open to both European 
and Congolese students, will be of the same standing as the universi- 
ties in Belgium. Further, the colonial administration foresees the 
beginning of an official state university at Astride, in Ruanda- 
Urundi, which will be accessible to students from the Belgian Congo." 

Students from Protestant schools who qualify for entrance to 
the university level of education will, under present plans, be required 
to attend either the Roman Catholic Lovanium or the University 
of Astride, when it becomes a reality. This university, however, 
could only be available to Congolese as long as Ruanda-Urundi is 
under Belgian Trusteeship. 

In order to meet the challenge and opportunity to prepare the 
Church of Christ in Co better, our missions as a whole are 
responding magnificently. The necessary qualified personnel is in 
some instances being secured only through giving a priority to the 
educational work for the present. Some missionaries who would 
prefer to do pastoral work with the young Church of Christ in Congo 
are being asked to become qualified teachers where possible, in order 
to help carry a portion of the work that needs to be done in the schools 
so that they will at least meet minimum standards. Gone are the 
more romantic days of pioneer missionary endeavour in the Congo. 
The future will be more of a ‘digging-in’ work, the fruits of which will 
not be visible for some years to come. Yet it is this kind of concen- 
trated effort that will equip the Church of Christ in Congo to support 
and guide its own affairs. 

Quickly ing is the day of the missionary who has time to be 
a Sjack-of-all trades’ The Church of Christ in Congo needs definite 
pastoral care, and those charged with this privilege and responsibility 
cannot at the same time make a strong contribution to a school 
programme that requires 220 class-days a year. Neither can the 
missionary whose work is primarily in the schools afford to give 
much time to overseeing r aspects of missionary work, without 
weakening the school programme. Especially is this so to-day when 


‘Le Développement de |’Enseignement pour Congolais’, La Nation Belge, 
November sth, 1953. 
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so much actual classwork has to be directed by the missionary in 

n. There are very few qualified Congolese teachers to fill the 
places of responsibility that are waiting for them. Once they have been 
given adequate preparation and some practical experience, fewer 
missionaries will be needed in the school work. 

One of the greatest hindrances to swifter progress in the schools 
has been the sem | of written materials in a language that could be 
made available to the African teachers and pupils alike. A Belgian 
welfare agency, Fonds du Bien-Etre Indigéne (F .B.1.), created in 1947, 
has supplied two booklets, both of which will be of immeasurable 
benefit to the African. One is on basic hygiene and the other on basic 
child-care. This same agency has also given a grant to the Librairie 
Evangélique au Congo ( ) for the printing of booklets based on 
Dr F Laubach’s reading methods, to be used for helping adults 
to become literate. 

Because the task is so great, missions in the Congo have in some 
instances of necessity been driven to a closer co-operation than would 
ever have been achieved in former circumstances. Individually, few 
missions have either the resources in qualified teaching personnel and 
finance or a student body large enough to support a complete 
cycle of education from the primary to the secondary or university 
level. Therefore, some missions, in order better to serve their 
Congolese constituency and at the same time to meet the prescribed 
state standards, have pooled their available resources, proving, 
incidentally, the truth of the Belgian motto, ‘In Union there is 
Strength’. The Disciples of Christ Congo Mission, for example, one 
of the older Congo missions, had an advanced school which could be 
used as the basis for the formation of an accredited moniteur school; 
also, they had unusually good resources in printed materials. These 
substantial advan were offered to the Mission Evangélique de 
l'Ubangi and the Svenska Baptistmissionen, giving them a school 
for their more advanced pupils who could be launched on the four- 
year moniteur programme without further delay. The co-operating 
missions had only to share in supplying the missionaries who would 
be needed to staff the school, Dm to undertake a proportionate share 
in expenses. All three missions will have equal privileges and 
responsibilities in the administration of the school. 

Foreign missionaries who wish to qualify to teach in subsidized 
schools and who have the necessary educational requirements are 
expected to become initiated into the spirit of Belgian concepts of 
pedagogy. This initiation is accomplished through a required stay of 
at least one year in Belgium, during which time the missionary must 
follow certain courses prescribed by the Minister of the Colonies. 
When this general colonial course, which includes basic information 
about the Congo which every missionary should know, was first 
given, so many missionaries failed to pass the examinations (due 
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rimarily to an insufficient knowledge of French) that a special 
French course for foreign missionaries was introduced. 

Two Belgian professors have been assigned the task of teaching 
foreign missionaries enough French to ae them not only to pass 
the general colonial course, but to be able in turn to teach good 
French to the Congolese. A difficulty is the wide difference in the 
missionaries’ knowledge of French. Some have had either no French 
or very little; while, at the other extreme, others have received their 
master’s degree in modern language study. 





The missionary is also required to take an appropriate course in } 


normal or superior instruction, though the course still needs im- 
proving, for the sake both of the Government and of the missionary, 
Since no other means have been made available, the missionaries 
sit in at classes in the Brussels normal schools. Almost all the mis- 
sionaries who take this course of instruction have already had basic 
courses in education; consequently, it would probably be more 
advantageous if the Government could give them instruction in the 
methods used in teaching the three ‘R’s’, and an insight into the 
Belgian og wer of education and into the extent to which this 
philosophy should be -— in the Congo. It would also be helpful 
if these missionaries could have opportunities to observe the manner 
in which the Belgian schools, at ait levels, work, 

No mission is compelled to participate in the state-sponsored 
programme if it does not want state recognition for its schools. Some 
missonaries wonder why so many missions in the Congo have been 
willing to become involved with the State in an educational pro- 
gramme for Africans when it was not legally nec ; especially 
where, in some instances, the mission will need to allocate more 
money for education than it would probably have included in its 
budget before it became involved in the programme. 

In general, the State will pay from 50 to 70 per cent of the cost of 
constructing approved school buildings; from $400 to $800 a year 
for each European teacher. Missions with qualified Congolese 
teachers will be reimbursed for go per cent of their salaries and for 
one-half the expense for boarding-school pupils. 

This financial aid is helpful, since it encourages and helps the 
missions to provide better educational services for the Congolese. 
One of the greatest benefits is that the graduates from our schools 
will receive recognized diplomas. All subsidized schools issue standard 
diplomas based upon a common curriculum acceptable to and 
respected by the State. 

Mr Godding stated in the Belgian Chamber of Representatives * 
that, out of 783,000 pupils in the primary schools, 280,000 had 
received instruction in Protestant schools. He further pointed -out 


1 Compte Rendu Analytique, Chambre Des Représentants. Bruxelles: Moniteur 
Belge. Séance du 11 décembre, 1946. 
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that Protestant Africans were being taxed in the Congo and that part 
of this money had been used to subsidize schools of another confession 
while their own schools had been denied such aid. Thus they were, 
as Protestants, second-class citizens. It would therefore follow that 
we, a8 missions and missionaries, owe it to the Church of Christ in 
Congo to help them to take a full part in the responsibilities and 
opportunities of the iy 

The Fonds du Bien-Etre Indigéne, referred to above, the basic 
purpose of which is to repay a debt to the Congo for services rendered 
to Belgium and the Allied cause during the second world war, was 
established with an initial amount of 1,780! million francs, and is 
augmented annually by 220 million francs from a colonial lottery. 
The receipt of funds from the lottery has troubled some British and 
American missions, but lotteries are a fully accepted practice in 
Belgium and many other European countries. Furthermore, the 
money is not offered to missions as such, but is for the welfare of the 
native people. The Rev. H. Wakelin Coxill, the representative in 
Belgium of the Congo Protestant Council and the director of the 
Protestant centre maintained in Brussels for missionaries preparing 
to serve in the Congo, has also pointed out that the administrators 
of the fund realize that the missionaries are the people whom they 
can best trust to see that the money is used to help the African 
through the school work and for other social benefits and, since it is 
a debt to the Congo, it is intended to benefit the Africans and not the 
missions. 

One great difference between the F.B.I. and the Government in 
granting money for school buildings is that the F.B.I. will grant all 
the funds for a certain project where the Government will only grant 
acertain percentage and the missions must find the balance. 

It will be difficult, if not impossible, to secure enough qualified 
Belgian missionaries who will be willing to go to the Congo on a 
missionary’s salary to become missionary inspectors. The require- 
ment as it now stands is that there shall be organized definitely 
mapped out educational areas, and that a missionary inspector of 
Belgian nationality must be attached to each of them. The appoint- 
ment of missionary inspectors would seem to be one of the weak 

of the programme’s administrative structure. Missionary 
inspectors who are members of a mission or a religious Order, the 
schools of which they are responsible for inspecting, would be 
unlikely to make as objective and constructive a criticism as would be 
made if all inspection were carried out by state inspectors with no 
fraternal relationships to the institutions in question. 

There will be better schools when all inspection is carried out by 
the Government itself, an arrangement which would also provide 
more opportunity for qualified Belgian teachers to become state 
1 Fifty Belgian francs are equivalent to one U.S. dollar. 
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inspectors and to receive a salary that missions are not financially 
able to pay. 

Monetarily speaking, the contribution that missions are reckoned 
to be rendering indirectly to the colonial Government, and directly 
to the Congolese, is set out in the basic estimates that are given in 
the Congo’s ten-year plan. 

Some 1,666 missionaries, who are the mainstay of the colonial 
teaching effort, are estimated to cost about 75,000 francs each a 
year; whereas, if these teachers were employed directly by the State 
as public workers, it is estimated that the expense would be six times 
greater. Thus, in the ten-year plan for the Congo it would be 
necessary to estimate for an annual expenditure of 450 million francs, 
instead of the proposed 125 million for the expense of European 
teachers. Furthermore, if the State decided to educate the Congolese 
directly through schools staffed by secular teachers, these teachers 
would probably be more interested in their pay schedule than in their 
opportunities to help the Congolese to make scholastic and spiritual 

rogress. 
. Orval J. Davis 


1 Ministre des Colonies: Plan Décennal pour le Développement Economique et 
Social du Congo Beige. Bruxelles: Les Editions de Visscher, 1949, Vol. I, p. 63. 














EVANGELICAL EDUCATION IN COLOMBIA 
By ALVIN SCHUTMAAT 


HE persecution of the Evangelical churches of Colombia during 
the — five years has received much publicity both in America 
and in Europe. The details of the tragedy are well known. Taking 
advantage of disturbed political conditions, fanatical Roman Catholics 
(often parish priests and local government authorities) instigated 
violent attacks upon Evangelical Christians and their property. Well 
over a hundred schools, churches and manses were destroyed. At least 
thirty Evangelical believers lost their lives at the hands of fanatics. 
bservers of the Colombian situation have been relieved to 
learn that anti-Evangelical violence has somewhat decreased since the 
bloodless revolution of June 13th, 1953. The new military president, 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, has shown no inclination to ahaa anything 
more than minimum toleration of Evangelical activity, but the 
cessation of bloody political strife in the rural areas has been of great 
benefit to the Evangelical churches. Wherever law and order are 
maintained, Roman Catholic fanatics will have to act with greater 
caution. 


The Evangelical churches have been strengthened during these 


| five years. In the cities congregations have grown. Many rural chapels 





~ 





will be rebuilt and Evangelical Christians will worship in them as 
before. But in some areas there are still serious problems to be faced. 
Not the least of these is the problem of educating the children of 
Evangelical families. No government permission is required for the 
maintenance of Evangelical chapel activities, but private schools 
cannot function without government leave. The re-opening of 
schools will be difficult. 

Since 1948, 110 Evangelical schools have been closed, leaving 
3,343 children without the opportunity for education. Fifty-four of 
these schools, involving 1,798 students, were closed by government 
authorities. In most instances the police, the mayor or the director 
of education ordered the closing of the schools. Without citing 
specific laws or decrees to support their actions—for none exist— 

ey merely stated that Evangelical schools are prohibited in 
Colombia. few inspectors simply said that they were carrying out 
the orders of the local priest. Fifty-six of the schools were closed 
because of threats and intimidation on the part of civilians, police and 
ecclesiastical authorities." 


1 Statistics referred to in this article are from the E lical Confederation of 
Colombia. They were compiled under the direction of the Rev. Lorentz Emery, of 
the Presbyterian Mission, 
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With the change of government in June, 1953, Evangelical 
Christians had high hopes of re-opening many of these schools. In 
Time, June 29th, 1953, it was reported that the new president had 
ordered the opening of Evangelical schools which had been closed 
during the former régime. The minister of education emphatically 
denied this report by press and radio the following day. 

In areas in which schools have been closed, Evangelicals might 
be expected to send their children to government schools; but in 
recent years this has become difficult, if not impossible. The 
Evangelical Confederation of Colombia has on file thirty-eight sworn, 
documented cases of discrimination against Evangelical children 
enrolled in public schools since 1949. These documents were placed 
in the hands of Evangelical Confederation officers for the purpose of 
securing help at high government levels. They represent only a 
fraction of the discrimination which has taken place during this 

riod. 
” According to these documents, Evangelical children suffer 
discrimination in various ways. Frequently children are not allowed 
to attend public schools if it is known that they are Evangelicals. If 
they are admitted, they are later expelled, when their Christian 
affiliation is discovered. In some instances parents have requested, 
at the time of enrolment, that their children be excused from 











attending Mass. Teachers and ae we se have sometimes agreed to 
this ; but later, perhaps under c 


who do not attend Mass. In one municipality the mayor, after ces 


the Evangelical school, forced its students to attend the public schoo 

fining the parents ten pesos if they refused. The Roman Catholic 
priest then required all students in the public school to be baptized 
and confirmed. They were obliged to confess, to go to Mass and to 
contribute to Roman Catholic celebrations. Four Evangelical girls 
were expelled from a public secondary school because they refused 
to kneel at Mass. 

In many instances the Evangelical Confederation registered 
complaints with the oe of education of the various depart- 
ments, referring to the Constitution of Colombia, article 43 of which 
guarantees freedom of religion in the following way: “The State 
guarantees freedom of conscience. No one shall be disturbed because 
of his religious opinions, nor obliged to profess creeds or to observe 
practices which are contrary to his conscience.’ Inspectors invariably 
agree with this, but deny, without further investigation, that any 
discrimination could have taken place. 

We have on file a typical case of such a denial. In the year 1950, 
Marco Escamilla, of Armenia, Caldas, enrolled his child in the Olaya 
Herrera public school. The principal of the school, Felix Henao, 
agreed that the child need not attend Mass; but in the course of the 
year the child was obliged to attend. When he refused he was 
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punished. The father again spoke to the principal of the school, who 
now insisted that the child must attend Mass or be expelled. The 
father wrote to the Ministry of Education and received the following 
answer from the office of Eudoro Granada, director of education in 
Caldas: 


The national minister of education and the director of public education 
of Caldas have ordered me to give you a reply concerning what you consider 
‘the expelling’ of your child from the Olaya Herrera School. After investi- 

ting the matter, we reach the conclusion that your child was not expelled. 
Rather, you voluntarily, and in agreement with the teacher, withdrew him, 
since your child was unable to submit to the official programmes in their 
entirety. 


The ‘official programme’ is not defined. The inspector was aware that, 


9 although Mass is part of the official programme, it would not 


be constitutional to force an Evangelical child to attend. Inspectors, 
however, can easily wash their hands of responsibility. Such problems 
have no immediate solution. Evangelical Christians in some areas 
have resorted to informal, clandestine schools, conducted each day 
in a different home. 

Fortunately there is a brighter side to the picture. Evangelical 
education has by no means been suppressed in Colombia. According 
to the statistics of the Evangelical Confederation, there are 104 
Evangelical schools still functioning in Colombia. Seven of these are 
seminaries and Bible institutes. agg © pans are primary schools. Six 
are primary and secondary schools. All except one of these latter have 
government approval for their secondary departments. There is a 
total of 7,190 students enrolled in these 104 institutions. 

Despite the fact that ten of its schools are closed, the Presby- 
terian mission ranks first both in number of schools, which is 23, 
and in student enrolment, which stands at 3,000. The Gospel 
Missionary Union, which formerly had 1,238 students enrolled in its 
31 schools, and the Christian and Missionary Alliance, with over a 
thousand students formerly attending its 30 schools, now have a 
very small enrolment. Two-thirds of their schools were closed during 
the period of violence. The Baptist mission has 1,069 students 
enrolled in 17 schools, and the Seventh-day Adventists have 13 
schools with a total enrolment of 720 students. The Cumberland 
Mission (Presbyterian) has 558 students in 5 schools. Other missions 
have fewer schools and smaller enrolments. 

The largest of these schools are old, well-established institutions. 
The Presbyterian school in Bogot4 was founded in 1869. The others 
were founded at the turn of the century and have educated thousands 
of Colombians, many of whom to-day occupy important positions 
in civic life. With few exceptions, Evangelical schools which remain 
open have reported increased enrolment during the past five years, 
despite an intense campaign on the part of the Roman Catholic 
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clergy to discredit them. In the Presbyterian School in Bogoté, for 
example, the enrolment rose from 450 in 1952 to 680 students ip 





1953- 
af is still uncertain whether these 104 schools will be allowed to 
continue under the present government. The new president finds 
himself in a difficult situation. On the one hand he is determined 
to give every impression of having restored democracy in Colombia, 
Further infringement of the rights of Evangelicals would scarcely 
be in harmony with this policy. But he is under great pressure from 
the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church, which for the past five 
years has been agitating vigorously for the suppression of Evangelical 
education. If the president yields to clerical pressure, there are two 
lines of action which he may possibly follow. Private schools may be 
required to secure full ecclesiastical approval in order to function, 
A programme of Roman Catholic religious education may be required 
of the Evangelical schools, with Roman Catholics as teachers of 
religion. In either event, Evangelical schools would be obliged to 

close. 
It is difficult to imagine how such conditions could be made to 
seem legal and constitutional, since the Constitution of Colombia 
tees freedom of education. The concordat with the Vatican 


ys down that the Roman Catholic faith is to be taught in all public | 
eee schools. There is no similar requirement for private | 
n 


schools. 1951 the Government began to publish lists of fully 
approved primary schools. Approval by the parish priest is mentioned 
as a condition for inclusion in the list, but permission for a primary 
school to function does not depend on this list. There is no law by 
which private secondary schools must obtain ecclesiastical approval 
either to function or to enjoy complete governmental approval. Nor 
is there any law stipulating that classes in religious instruction are to 
be taught by Roman Catholics. 

Nevertheless, recent government requirements point in the 
direction of establishing ser Catholic religious instruction in 
Evangelical schools. Shortly before the change of government, the 
Presbyterian Girls’ School at Barranquilla received an official 
communication from the Ministry of Education ordering the school 
to employ a Roman Catholic priest as chaplain and Roman Catholic 
teachers for classes in religion. The principal replied that it would be 
impossible to carry out these instructions. The order has so far not 
been enforced. In November, 1953, the Ministry of Education asked 
to be allowed to give the examination in religion to students enrolled 
in the final year of Evangelical secondary schools. The schools have 
requested a reconsideration of the matter, but no official answer has 
been received. 

By way of compromise the Government might be expected to 
propose a plan of ‘mixed’ religious education in the large Evangelical 
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secondary schools, where many nominally Roman Catholic students 
are enrolled. According to such a plan the Roman Catholics could be 
instructed by a priest, and the Evangelical children by an Evangelical 
pastor. Indeed the Ministry of Education may propose this plan in 
an unofficial way as the first step toward restricting Evangelical 
education. But such a plan could never become official or final. 

All ‘mixed’ education, in the religious sense, is emphatically 
condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities. In December, 1952, 
Cardinal Luque Sanchez, Primate of Colombia, made an official 
pronouncement against it, citing canon 1374: ‘Catholic children may 
not attend non-Catholic schools, neutral schools, or ‘‘mixed”’ schools, 
ie., schools open to non-Catholics.’ This Roman Catholic view is 
well known. The constant association of Roman Catholic children 
with teachers and students of other confessions is regarded as 
dangerous. Neither the absence of religious teaching in a school nor 
the separate religious instruction of Roman Catholics mitigates 
the essential harmfulness of ‘mixed’ education. The Ministry of 
Education could not officially patronize such a plan so long as the 
Roman Catholic Church remains in a position of power in Colombia. 
Although ‘mixed’ religious instruction is tolerated in certain schools 
maintained by foreign colonies resident in Colombia, the hierarchy 
would not agree to the official recognition of this system in schools 


| for Colombian children. 


The system of separate religious instruction would be repugnant 
to the Roman Catholic for yet another reason. It would place Roman 
Catholic and Evangelical religious instruction on the same level. It 
would imply official government recognition of the Evangelical 
Church in Colombia. The Roman Catholic hierarchy would be 
reluctant to consider a Colombian child as a ‘legitimate’ Evangelical, 
regardless of his Evangelical baptism or affiliation. The Colombian 
Evangelical is always regarded by the dominant church as essentially 
a Roman Catholic who has been led astray by foreign propaganda. 
oa <a t somehow under obligation to return to the mother 

urch. 

Government officials must realize, moreover, that separate 
religious instruction in an Evangelical school would involve a host 
of practical difficulties. Who, for example, would determine the 
confessional status of each child? Regardless of any compromise at 
first, the Roman Catholic Church would ultimately reserve to itself 
the right to decide who, among Colombians, may be rightfully 
considered an Evangelical. In many instances the children of converts 
were originally baptized in the Roman Catholic Church. The Church 
would still consider these children as Roman Catholics, regardless 
of the professed confessional churchmanship of their parents. 

Both clergy and government would be further embarrassed by 
the attitude of nominally Roman Catholic parents, who would 
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protest if Roman Catholic instruction were forced upon their children 
while they were enrolled in an Evangelical institution. Such parents 
profess no spiritual allegiance to the Roman Catholic Church. Th 
are liberal and heterodox in their religious beliefs, and send their 
children to Evangelical schools precisely because they do not want 
them to be under clerical influence and prefer that they receive 
Evangelical religious instruction. If they wanted Roman Catholic 
instruction for their children they tices A send them to parochial 
schools, where tuition fees are often lower than in the Evangelical 
schools. If these parents were offered the services of a priest, whom 
they might voluntarily select as religious instructor of their children, 
few would choose him. If the Government forced such religious 
instruction on nominally Roman Catholic children, it would involve 
a kind of coercion which is not in harmony with the Constitution of 
Colombia or with the Declaration of Human Rights, to which 
Colombia officially subscribes. (Article 26, paragraph 3: ‘Parents 
have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children’.) It is not likely that the Government will risk 
provoking a reaction on the part of the parents. 

Finally, it is obvious that a programme of ‘mixed’ religious 


instruction would not be acceptable to the directors of Evangelical | 


schools. It is unnecessary, since no parent is obliged to send his 


children to these schools. Evangelical schools are open to all those | 


who are in accord with the principles of Evangelical education. Any 
change in confessional orientation would defeat the purpose and 
tradition of the schools. 

The Government may consider another measure—that of officially 
restricting enrolment in Evangelical schools to Evangelical children. 
The Roman Catholic hiscandiay recently proposed this measure to 
the confessional committee on constitutional reform. This would be 
far more acceptable to Evangelical Christians than ‘mixed’ religious 
instruction. Except in the large secondary schools the great majority 
of students in Evangelical institutions come from Evangelical 
homes. The chief purpose of the schools is to provide an education 
for Evangelical children. But again, the real issue is this: who 
would decide which children might legitimately be called Evangelical? 
Once the principle of state intervention in Evangelical schools was 
established, it is not likely that the schools themselves would be 
given complete authority in these matters. In the hands of a church- 
dominated state, the power of deciding such an issue could lead 
to the gradual suppression of Evangelical education. The Evangelical 
status of the cluldren of new converts would most certainly be 
called into question. Even baptized Evangelical children might have 
difficulty, for an Evangelical baptismal certificate has no legal value 
in Colombia. A government which regards Colombian Evangelicalism 
as a kind of social aberration, and a menace to national unity, 
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would be reluctant to consider any Colombian child as genuinely 
Evangelical. Thus the reference to freedom of conscience in the 
Colombian Constitution is of little value unless it is legally defined 
in terms of specific civil liberties. The present Government of 
Colombia tends to give only the narrowest interpretation to the 
constitutional guarantee of freedom of conscience. 

Evangelicals will thus be reluctant to accept any kind of legal 
restriction upon enrolment or upon confessional orientation in their 
schools. They require for their schools the same minimum conditions 
of freedom as those defined by the Vatican on January 13th, 1953, 
with regard to Roman Catholic schools functioning under non- 
Roman Catholic or anti-Roman Catholic governments: a. The right 
of parents ‘to have their children educated in schools whose existence 
must be respected by the civil authorities’. b. The right to maintain 
schools where ‘no shataden are thrown in the way of . . . teaching 
omg of religious communities’. (Presbyterian Life, April 18th, 
1953- 
, In all probability most Evangelical schools will be allowed to 
continue, but without any clear definition of their legal status. ‘Their 
activities will be hampered and restricted, wherever it can be done 
without creating a public scandal. School plans will be made in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty. Educators will need considerable 
flexibility in order to adjust to changing local situations. Colombia 
now resembles many another field of Christian missionary enterprise 
in which stable institutions are a thing of the past. 


ALVIN SCHUTMAAT 








CHRISTIAN LITERATURE FOR AFRICA 
By CLAUDE DE MESTRAL 


HE International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa— 
1,.C.C.L.A.—came_ into —s in 1929, after a missio: 
conference held at Le Zoute, Belgium, in 1926, which studi 
educational work in Africa. Two facts which emerged from that 
conference led to the formation of I.C.C.L.A.: the great lack, in all 
languages, of adequate literature available in Africa; the non- 
existence of an over-all Christian Council for Africa. 

I.C.C.L.A. was created to meet this double need, establishing 
closer liaison between the various Christian Councils’ literature 
committees in Africa, thanks to the joint action of American and 
British missionary societies or boards. It is sponsored by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and its first secretary was Miss Margaret 





Wrong, a Canadian of outstanding ability. Her great qualities, her 
contacts with people and groups in very varied walks of life, assured 
to I.C.C.L.A. a solid footing in Africa, and enabled it to build 
lasting ties with the missionary, governmental and independent 
bodies concerned. Margaret Wrong’s sudden death, in April 1948, 
in Uganda was a severe loss, and it was only in the summer of 1952, 
after an interim period under an acting-secretary, Mrs U. H. S. 
Snow, that a successor, the present writer, was able to take office. 

The aim of I.C.C.L.A. is to meet the growing need for Christian 
books for the use of the churches in Africa, and to help the growth 
of good literature to keep pace with the many-sided developments of 
African life. It is expected that I.C.C.L.A.’s work will be, some day, 
located in Africa and directed by African churches. As 1954 mar 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of 1.C.C.L.A., it is a useful moment at 
which to appraise some of the changing conditions which affect its 
work, as well as to review some of the abiding factors which require 
its continued activity in one form or another. 

Since 1929 there has been a steady rise in literacy in most parts 
of Africa, though varying from one region to another. This fact 
implies a larger demand for literature, at various levels. There is 
already a wide choice of cheap, secular, often pornographic literature 
—which is probably a greater danger than Communistic literature. 
Such books have attractive covers and plenty of illustrations—a 
situation which challenges us to a better presentation and printing of 
Christian literature. 

While missions and churches still carry a large share of the 
educational work, the production of school books is becoming 
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increasingly the task of commercial firms. In Portuguese territories, 
in Madagascar and in Ethiopia! such conditions do not yet prevail, 
but a similar trend can be seen in the Belgian Congo. 

Thanks mainly to the initiative of Margaret Wrong, the British 
territories now have publication bureaux, which are responsible for 
the printing of school books and of health and community welfare 
literature, and which devote much attention to the needs of the 
reading public in the vernaculars. This has greatly helped in securing 
a a measure of agreement as to orthography and grammar. It has 
also launched many African authors upon these careers. 

Not only have commercial European printing firms which produce 
for Africa tremendously extended their sales, but we can see in all 
territories an amazing growth of African presses and publications, 
especially of newspapers. Such expansion provides a welcome avenue 
for African writers, but it channels their creative efforts towards 
secular writing, offering them financial returns that few missionary 
presses can match. 

The constant mobility of the African population and the creation 
of large urban centres are creating changes in the geographical areas 
of many languages. To give but one example: Léopoldville—a Ki- 
Congo centre—has a population of which at least 51 per cent speaks 
Lingala. Few linguae francae, like Swahili in East Africa, exist yet. 
In French territories the multiplicity of the vernaculars favours the 
spread of French, while in British West Africa a large public is 
reading mainly English literature. 

Another factor is the rise in African income. If it is still extremely 
low, compared with European and American standards, it has risen, 
in the last twenty-five years, far above that of most Asians. Thus, 
while reading for pleasure is not yet an established habit in Africa, 
those who buy books and periodicals can pay more for them. They 
can thus be more exacting as to what they will purchase. 

Still another great change in Africa is the growth of cities and 
industries—following in this the development of the West. Former 
village-dwellers are somewhat at a loss in peng | and towns: no 
chiefs or elders are there to remind them of their former social and 
moral codes. Their immediate neighbours are likely to belong to 
another tribe, with different customs. In Africa as in the West 
Christianity has so far failed to meet the challenge of cities and 
industries; too often the available Christian literature is related to 
village folk and culture. 

Mention needs to be made of the new factors in missions and 
churches. During the last twenty-five years many new missionary 
societies have entered Africa—mainly from North America. Most of 


1 While Madagascar and Ethiopia differ from Africa in many ways, both 
countries have recently been visited by the secretary of 1.C.C.L.A.—the work of 
which is appreciated by the churches and missions in those lands. 
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them belong to the more conservative group, placing special stress 
on preaching alone. This has certainly favoured, and increased, the 
number of translations of the Bible, but the problem of language has 
not always received the attention that it requires. Thus relati 
small tribes have a portion of the Bible in their own tongue, but the 
population is not large enough ever to have a ‘literature’. Some of 
these new missions have not yet fully realized the value of literature, 
though a notable exception is the Pentecostal Mission. It is interesting 
to note that while some of these missions are not very keen to 
co-operate with other groups, and while some keep aloof from both 
the I.M.C. and the World Council of Churches, their missionaries 
are willing to make use of the facilities offered by I.C.C.L.A. 

The strengthening of denominational ties is by no means restricted 
to conservative groups—the growth of the world-wide denominational 
organizations has tended, in places, to foster duplication of work and 
of literature. To this, again, there are notable exceptions, as in 
Tanganyika and Madagascar, where the Lutherans are making a 
large contribution in the field of general Christian literature. 

The greater number of the eighteen Christian Councils in Africa 
south of the Sahara have literature committees, yet not all are in 
constant operation. Frequent transfer of missionaries from one 
station to another and recurring furloughs play havoc with the 
committees’  eapaenne Few of them have sufficient funds for regular 
meetings or for even the minimum secretarial work. Yet it needs to be 
said that the amount of time and effort given by some over-worked 
missionaries to the problems of literature is a constant source of 
amazement to those who succeed them. 1.C.C.L.A. is attempting to 
help them in completing a survey of all available literature—and 
ilies such a survey available to all concerned. It is also engaged 
upon a plan for financial and secretarial help to the literature com- 
mittees. Since 1931 its quarterly bulletin, Books for Africa, has hada 
steadily growing circulation among missionaries, missionary presses, 
teachers, doctors and administrators. It contains short articles on 
li and aspects of literature work in Africa, including visual aids, 
classified lists of new publications in African languages and notes on 
recent publications in English, French and Portuguese. Free distri- 
bution to missionaries is made ible, thanks to a grant from the 
Women’s Inter-Church Council of Canada. 

The need for African authors was one of Margaret Wrong’s 
main concerns, but missions and churches are still a Ges way from 


using them at the same rate as the commercial and governmental 
agencies. Lack of funds is a real handicap. More dangerous is the 
attitude adopted that missions and churches are in Africa to work 
for the Africans—rather than to work with them. Yet it is self-evident 
that no real literature—and certainly no Christian literature—will be 
produced and take root in Africa unless it is the work of sons and 
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daughters of the great continent. This is a crucial problem, made 
the more evident by the growing number of books by Africans 
blished, not only in Africa, but even in Europe and North America. 

Such a statement implies no slur on the unique contribution made 
by so many missionaries to Christian literature in Africa—their work 
has been invaluable and necessary. Present times, however, make it 
imperative that the fullest co-operation of African authors shall, at 
all costs, be sought. It is fully in line with the development of 
missionary work and ought to be a natural development in Africa. 

Mention has been made of the preparation of an over-all survey 
of the Christian literature available in Africa. In 1923 the Conference 
of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland published a 
Bibliography of African Christian Literature, and a Supplement in 
1927, by F. Rowling and C. E. Wilson (the latter was the first chair- 
man of the British section of I.C.C.L.A.). Since then an impressive 
number of new publications have appeared, while many former works 
have gone out of print. Some revision is essential in order to guide the 
production and planning for the years to come. Even a quick glance 
at the two books mentioned above makes it clear that, while some 
fields of literature are well covered, others—and often essential ones— 
have received far less attention. 

Christian literature is not likely to hit the mark in Africa unless 
all concerned unite their efforts towards a well defined goal. Time is 
too short and funds are too inadequate to allow the growth of 
Christian literature to depend only upon the initiative of some 
individuals or groups. What are some of the questions to be faced by 
the planners of Christian literature in Africa? 

n the first place, who will be the readers ? It is essential to have 
a clear idea of the possible—or expected—readers, so that new 
literature will appeal to them in the best possible way by appropriate 
illustrations, stories or arguments. We soon discern that the Christian 
Church must reach many classes of readers—children, young people, 
students, parents, village-dwellers, industrial workers, pastors, 
enquirers. Bach requires a special approach, for which different 
writers must be sought. 

Then, what literature is most urgently needed ? Shall we con- 
centrate upon adult church members or upon evangelistic literature ? 
Is it essential to devote more funds to the necessary literature for the 
preparation of a ministry which will be able to give a wise leadership ? 
Ought we to aim bravely at winning above all the children of to-day, 
to ensure a mature Church a generation hence? What are the 
main aspects of to-day’s life upon which the Church needs to con- 
centrate its guidance so that a truly Christian society can slowly take 
shape? No one group of readers ought to be neglected—yet some 
are more important than others and require more concentrated effort. 
What languages should be used? In many parts of Africa European 
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languages are becoming, to some extent at least, inguae francae. Are 
we certain that they really reach the hearts as well as the minds of 
their readers? In many other territories it is evident that, for a long 
while yet, it is the vernaculars which must form the channel of 
Christian literature. But throughout Africa there is at work the same 
— which took centuries to give to Europe national languages, 
he geographical areas of many languages are often in a fluctuating 
situation, while in the great centres the impact of one language upon 
another is having a profound influence upon their structure. Such 
problems confront iesinase committees, I.C.C.L.A. and Bible 
societies as well—all need to work in much closer co-operation. 

When we consider the media of literature, it is by no means 
unique to find that some territories have produced in the past— 
sometimes as much as seventy-five years ago, or more—a series of 
excellent and large books, now out of print and difficult to read too. 
Printing has undergone tremendous changes during the last fifty 
years at least: larger types are used, more illustrations are printed in 
the text. In the West periodicals have shown a phenomenal growth. 
Ought we, then, to abandon the production of books for a more 
judicious use of periodicals? All over Africa—at least in the centre 
and in the east, which the writer has been privileged to visit, Africans 
are avidly buying attractively sichinel periodicals. This is an 
indication that the time has come for Christian literature to use 
— rather than books. A most interesting venture in this field 
is the African Challenge, launched some years ago in Nigeria by the 
Sudan Interior Mission, the circulation of which is said to pass the 
100,000 mark. It contains many illustrations, makes use of religious 
cartoons and has articles on such subjects as Communism, charms, 
divorce, literacy. By comparison, the majority of the monthlies 
printed by churches and missions have little appeal to the average 
reader—especially the new reader. More and more Africans are 
reading newspapers, and the Christian Church ought not to neglect 
such an important means of forming public opinion. Journalism, 
moreover, offers a unique opening to new writers; many a well- 
known African writer slates that it is through newspaper work that 
his writing ability took shape and depth. 

As regards the non-British territories, French and Portuguese 
Africa, Ethiopia and the Sudan lag far behind in the amount of 
suitable Christian literature which is available to churches and 
missions. While there is a good deal of excellent Protestant literature 
available in French, its lan: is intended for the European public. 
Hence it is usually too difficult for French-reading Africans. (Brazil 

a wide choice of Christian literature in Portuguese, but its 
orthography and syntax often shock the Portuguese reader.) Southern 
Sudan is faced with a growing pressure from the North either to 
accept Arabic or at least to adapt Arabic script to its vernaculars. 
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Such demands are far greater than the resources of the Christian 
bodies in that land can meet. In Ethiopia both the Orthodox and the 
Evangelical Christians are seriously lacking in an adequate Christian 
literature. Both groups, however, have some excellent works, though 
they are not easily available. 

In the field of special literature, there is, in the first place, still very 
little for Asians and no planned programme. Again, the pressure of 
Islam in many parts of Africa is not yet met by suitable literature, a 
situation which is made the more difficult by the fact that Islam is a 
many-sided faith, differing from country to country. A high propor- 
tion of the present difficulties and problems found in Africa have 
their roots in the attitude of the Euro —past and present. Hence 
it is urgent that churches and missions should aim at offering an 
adequate and positive Christian literature to the European population. 

s we survey the problems we may be somewhat bewildered by 
their magnitude and number. That is inevitable and a necessary 
process. For many years, however, I.C.C.L.A. has done far more than 
catalogue problems’: it has resolutely taken far-reaching decisions. 
In addition to the survey undertaken and to the help given to the 
literature committees, it is working—in co-operation with other 
oups—to put into the hands of African pastors a better theological 
brary, within their means. New French and Portuguese literature is 
being produced and distributed. Books for Africa is extending the 
bibliography which it prints concerning literature for workers in 
Africa and material for visual aids. Lists of useful literature on such 
topics as theological and pastoral training, health and community 
welfare, are being widely circulated. Important grants to Christian 
Councils which are undertaking some publication projects, and to 
missionary presses, are a regular feature of I.C.C.L.A.’s budget. 
Christian periodicals receive special attention and help. 

Yet even this brief and incomplete review makes it clear that the 
task assigned to I.C.C.L.A. is far from being fulfilled. It helps us also 
to see the place of Christian literature in the life of the Church—which 
may well call for a re-orientation of missionary budgets, so as to allow 
for a fuller growth of the literature ‘arm’ of the Christian Church in 
Africa. Time and circumstances may, no doubt, force I.C.C.L.A. to 
adopt different methods, but its central responsibility will need to be 
carried out eventually by the Christian Church in Africa. 

When viewing the future of the Church in Africa, one is in danger 
of adopting a modern concept which sees the great continent as the 
one large undecided land in the East-West conflict. Many people say 
that whichever side Africa joins will win the present ‘cold war’. But 
the Christian cannot be swayed by such arguments. The Christian 
Church has a foothold in Africa and faces the future under the 
divine obligation—at places, even, under the Cross. How, then, shall 
it best discharge its obligation? How is it to use Christian literature to 
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ensure that future generations of Christians in Africa will know how 
to find in the Bible the whole Christian heritage and divine guidance, 
the help that they will require as they face changing times? This forces 
us to ask: What is Christian literature? 

‘Christian’ literature rests upon Jesus Christ, the Bible and the 
Christian Church. 

It must make Jesus Christ known to all men, seeking to lead them 
to t Him as Saviour and Lord—Christian literature is an 
essential means of evangelism. Jesus Christ, however, does not me 
ask each believer to ‘accept Him as Lord and Saviour’, but to show it 
throughout his daily life. Hence Christian literature has a duty to 
concern itself with such matters as education, health, agriculture, 
civics, industry—in a word, to try to demonstrate it throughout his 
daily life, to show what ought to be the impact of Christianity on 
society, for Jesus Christ must reign in every realm of life. 

Christian literature must make the Bible known and understood 
as the Word of God, pointing to the living Word. A true understanding 
of the Bible always points to Jesus Christ—the living Word; Christian 
literature needs to make this clear. The Bible is a book to read and 
live by. Hence, while Christian literature bodies leave to the Bible 
societies the task of printing the Holy Scriptures, they have a duty 
to help all readers to become regular readers of the Bible, to under- 
stand it better and to live under its guidance. 

Christian literature must make clear to all believers that it is their 
duty and privilege to take their part, as active members, in the 
corporate life of the Christian Church. Since God is Love and 
requires us to love Him and our neighbours, no one can be a Christian 
by himself alone. Christian literature needs to make plain the 
necessity of the Christian Church—and what it demands of each 
member. It must help all Christians in Africa to realize the many- 
sided and abundant heritage of the Christian Church, while maki 
them aware of the contribution of the younger churches. The Chu 
cannot exist without being missionary, and Christian literature must 
therefore concern itself with evangelism and with Christian worship, 
rooted in the Bible and in our Lord above all. 

It is on some such basis that I.C.C.L.A. seeks to serve all missions 
and churches in Africa south of the Sahara. It is responsible to all 
missions and churches which are willing to ask for and to accept its 


collaboration, and it must bring the objectives outlined above into | 


reality, so that Christian literature becomes more readily available— 
and useful—to all in Africa. Let it be clearly said that I.C.C.L.A. has 
no monopoly in Christian literature for Africa; it only came into bei 
to help develop it. This can be done only if all who are concerned 
interested join hands and co-operate and thus help us, incidentally, 
to make a and fuller use of the funds entrusted to us. 
CLAUDE DE MESTRAL 
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AD INTERIM, 1954: A COMMENT 


, a Ad Interim committee of the International Missionary 

Council met on Staten Island, New York, from July 15th to 
24th; the Ser was pant and succeeded by staff meetings of 
the whole I.M.C. staff, which was also a somewhat rare event. 
The setting of these meetings was Wagner College, a Lutheran 
liberal arts college high up on 400-foot Grymes Hill on Staten 
Island, with a delightful campus of more than seventy acres over- 
looking New York Harbour, Manhattan and Brooklyn, yet within 
the boundaries of New York City. The pleasure of this delightful 
and unexpected background of rural peace within the greatest of 
cities was matched by the gracious and kindly hospitality of the 
college authorities, to whom the I.M.C. is deeply indebted. 

It was in one sense the final meeting of the Ad Interim committee, 
since under the new I.M.C., Constitution, which will come into force 
as soon as the next meeting of the full committee convenes, the old 
name of Ad Interim, faintly puzzling to generations of new- 
comers to I.M.C. work, will pass away: the Ad Interim will become 
the Administrative committee and the full meeting of the I.M.C. 
committee will become the Assembly. To what extent these changes 
in name portend more serious changes in function is a matter for 
speculation. 

The place and timing of the Ad Interim meeting were largely 
due to the oecumenical and international gatherings which assembled 
in the United States during July and August—the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches at Evanston, Illinois, the Anglican 
Congress at Minneapolis and the Presbyterian World Alliance 
meeting at Princeton being among the chief. This cluster of 
cecumenical gatherings offered the opportunity of securing a 
number of consultants and visitors from distant parts of the world 
to Ad Interim, thus giving the enlarged meeting a width and variety 
of experience which added much to its discussions. It also drew 
attention in a vivid and practical way to a group of problems which 
was very much in the mind of the committee throughout its sessions, 
roblems which concern the present and future relationships of the 
.M.C. to these other oecumenical organizations and indeed the 
future life and form of the I.M.C., itself. 

The work of the Ad Interim committee was centred on a dis- 
cussion of the specific tasks of the I.M.C. on which the General 
Secretary had, after consultation with colleagues and advisory groups, 
compiled a memorandum which had been previously circulated to 
members of the committee. ‘This memorandum had arisen out of 
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developments in the study of African marriage and in the survey 
of the training of the ministry in Africa (now largely completed) 
have to be allowed for, but the two main enterprises in the new 
programme are a study of the China experience and a series of 
studies in the life and work of the younger churches. Work on the 
China study, from the church angle rather than the missionary, 
is already at the planning stage. In this connexion the committee 
discussed with great interest the proposals of Dr Wilhelm Seufert 
which appeared in the July 1954 issue of this Review. The younger 
church studies are intended to be a series looking at those 
churches in their encounter with their environment, to be carried 
out in selected case studies in the field and by other means. Such 
studies will form the main work of the department of missionary 
research for the next few years. The extent to which the new integra- 
tion and organization will affect the character and form of this 
work remains to be seen; both the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. are 
deeply committed in these areas of study, if from somewhat differing 

es. The project for a series of I.M.C. research pamphlets was 
duly blessed by the committee and the first pamphlet, African 
Marriage, has just appeared. As is usual, there were numerous 
suggestions of subjects for study, some relevant, but the staffing 
of the department is quite inadequate to meet all the suggestions 
which are put forward in such meetings. Some relief was offered 
in the appointment of a second secretary in the department, who 
will give part of his time to this work, but the new programme and 
the new integration require much more than this, in a situation where 
first-class research at first hand is imperative. 

The I.M.C, is, as has been said so often in discussion on 
World Council relationships, a Council of councils, and a consider- 
able time was devoted to discussion of the work of the councils. 
There were two main questions under discussion: one is the 
means of strengthening the weaker councils; the other is the possi- 
bility of a larger unit than the national council, the region or the 
continent. 

The problem of strengthening the councils is a baffling one. The 
committee agreed that it was Tosieahio that each council should 
have a full-time secretary, but this is obviously beyond the means 
of many councils, Subsidies, whether direct or concealed, may in 
effect weaken the councils; on the other hand, without such subsidies, 
some councils would cease to exist, ‘The sharing of information is a 
means by which councils can help each other, and the committee 
proposed the compilation of a handbook for councils. Interest in 
the work of councils at the level of parishes and congregations needs 
to be stimulated through the education of pastors and the right 
type of programme, Another problem is to be seen in the varied 
pressures put upon councils, in the interests of visual aid, literature 
29 
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and other projects; while good in themselves, these may serve to 
impair a council’s balance. Division of interest between the two 
main oecumenical bodies may distract councils with limited resources 
and personnel. Again, some councils are not representative enough, 
for local reasons, while others are more widely representative than 
the I.M.C. itself, and cannot, therefore, enter the full fellowship 
of the Council. Hardly any of these things is new, but together they 
are formidable; and the debate on the councils in the committee 
was specially good because of a widely representative attendance at 
this Ad Interim. It is clear that a strong and active I.M.C. will 
strengthen the councils, while conversely the councils need to 
strengthen themselves in their own local interests and in the interests 
of the wider cause. 

Some of the councils cover relatively small areas, others v 
large areas; beyond such areas, are there regional concerns to whi 
the I.M.C, should address itself? Experiment in this matter took the 
form of the appointment at Whitby, Toronto, in 1950, of a secre 
for South-east Asia, jointly with the W.C.C. The person sopelelll 
the Rev. Dr R. B. Manikam, was to travel the region and to act, in 
the name of the two sponsoring bodies, in a pastoral capacity to 
the member councils, churches and missions in the region. ‘This 
Dr Manikam has done for the past three years with marked success, 
The representatives of Asian councils at Ad Interim paid tribute 
to his work, and he was reappointed for a further term. The pattern 
of the appointment was changed somewhat and it was decided that, 
though continuing to carry out his pastoral duties in relation to the 
region, Dr Manikam should reside far longer in one place and should 
have the oversight of the councils in the region which had hitherto 
been exercised from the London and New York offices. 

It was felt in the meeting that this combination of pastoral and 
administrative oversight, exercised by a secretary residing within 
the region, should be the pattern for regional secretaryships. There 
had already been suggestions coming from the Kénigstein meeting 
of the joint committee that there might be required secretaryships 
for Africa and Latin America. The secretariat was urged to press on 
with plans for regional secretaryships for Africa, Latin America 
and the Near East, with the general secretary in New York con- 
stituting a central point through which all the councils might be 
linked. Some difficulty was felt about these proposals, since the 
regions differ very much, more particularly in the number of member 
councils of the I.M.C. (and in the case of the W.C.C., of member 
churches) within the given regions and the somewhat delicate rela- 
tions which exist with non-member councils, not all of whom favour 
the association of the two oecumenical bodies. 

This growth of regional organizations was felt to serve several 
differing purposes: it would place the I.M.C. firmly in the field of 
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actual missionary operations; it would strengthen the local councils 
by bringing them together on a regional basis; and it would enable 
the I.M.C. to deal with a range of regional concerns and problems, 
notably in Africa, which tend to escape the net of the existing 
organization. At the same time it was also felt that there was a 
continuing need for a measure of specialist knowledge and counsel 
on areas, which should be available from the two central offices. 

The traffic between countries, councils and areas was also in 
need of development in another dimension, that of direct missionary 
activity, which should become increasingly international, as well as 
interracial and interdenominational. This was a fresh emphasis 
on the proposal made at Willingen for international, interracial 
and interdenominational teams. Examples were given of Indians, 
Filipinos, Japanese and others crossing the frontiers of their countries 
in the cause of the mission of the Church as far afield as the South 
Seas and Africa. The committee was of opinion that the I.M.C. 
should take a more active réle in the initiation and development 
of such work, and directed the officers to study this matter more 
thoroughly and where possible, with the help of mission boards 
and Christian councils and churches concerned, to stimulate and 
sponsor work of this kind. This would provide a visible witness 
to the supranational character of the mission of the Church on 
which the I.M.C. meeting at Whitby in 1947 had laid great 
emphasis. 

At the same time, the committee was made very much aware of 
the increasing restrictions on the movements of missionaries from 
one country to another and on the freedom of Christian nationals 
of some countries to proclaim the Gospel within their own countries. 
The committee devoted one session to the subject of the missionary 
freedom of the Church and heard convincing testimony from more 
than one continent of the fresh hindrances which are being placed 
on the furtherance of the Gospel. A statement entitled “The Mission- 
ary Freedom of the Church’ was passed. It rests the case for mis- 
sionary freedom on the acknowledged declaration of human rights, 
the clauses of particular constitutions and the supranational character 
of the Church. 

This field of human rights and missionary freedom is one in 
which the I.M.C. is deeply indebted to the work of the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs (C.C.I.A.) and much more 
might be done if the I.M.C. were able to make available the needed 
resources for expansion in this field. The report of the director of 
C.C.1.A., Dr O. F. Nolde, was received with deep interest and 
appreciation and with some bewilderment that so few could do so 
much in so many different places. A special tribute was also paid 
to Dr Elfan Rees’s account of work among refugees outside Europe, 
in Hongkong and the Near East. The pattern of organization as 
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between the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. here becomes so closely inter. 
twined, with one body acting for the other, that it cannot be sorted 
out: there is here already integration in action. 

Another field of developing integration is in the work of the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. As 
the of this I.M.C. tion pointed out, the c 
pattern of Jewish immigration has meant that the work of the com- 
mittee has been drawn into the orbit of the W.C.C. as well as that of 
the I.M.C. This fact was recognized in some degree at the Amsterdam 
Assembly, but recent developments in Jewish work and life and 

t, as illustrated in The Christian Church and the Jewish 
People, have made closer integration in this work the more necessary 
an 


=, field of home and family life work, also sponsored by the 
L.M.C., preparations are in progress for a regional conference in the 
Philippines later this year and some of the literature used in this 
work was on display and attracted much interest. 

The missionary im on a ttern becomes evident again in 
the field of Christian > committee heard wi 
interest of the devel “pees er ive known as World Christian 
Books which the I. oromoted. The first two books are now 
due for ication in and thereafter the stream should 
flow ily as it broadens out. Various comments and advice were 


offered, especially by the representatives of the younger churches, | 


and it is hoped that the process of translation and free adaptation 
will shortly be under wey. The I.M.C. has other literary projects 


through its new secretary to expansion into parts of Africa 
hitherto untouched, including Ethiopia, and the possibility of 


mind of the mosting ond 0 sees 
intnpcinte tor 0 td pe tnareiany dos Aina, oi 
of who would bring the resources of the I.M.C. > the ait 
of Africa in its time of crisis. Such a person would deal not so much 
with routine administrative responsibilities as with special issues in 
Africa, South, Central, East and West, oe an eee 
critical and in which Church and mission are so deepl involved 
This office would not necessarily be the same as a regio 
but might lead to and coalesce with it. Shocenatecaml 

that this plan for a special Africa secretary should be developed 
within the resources (or limitations) of existing staff, centering on 
the London office. 

* Edited by Géte Hedenquist and published by the Edinburgh House Press, 
1954- 
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Latin America was well represented in the committee and a good 
deal was heard of its problems and possibilities. Here is a natural 
region which has distinctive features markedly different from other 
regions of the I.M.C. constituency. Another area which overlaps 
with Latin America is that of the Caribbean: here is relatively 
undeveloped ground for I.M.C. The Committee confirmed the 
Willingen decision for a preliminary survey of this area with a view 
to a possible regional spain, toe area—a natural region—was 
not mentioned in the committee: the islands of the South Pacific 
were unrepresented, nor was there any voice from Australasia, which 
was in many ways to be regretted. Change is taking place, not always 
for the good, in the islands, there is remarkable pioneer missionary 
work being done in New Guinea and elsewhere, and Australia is 
beginning to develop a missionary strategy of its own. 

One of the puzzles of I.M.C, history is that it has survived so 
long and done so much without being at all widely known. Perhaps 
this is to misread its history, since the original holder of the portfolio 
of ‘interpretation and support’ was none other than Dr John R. 
Mott. The steady rise in costs, the demand for expanding services 
of the I.M.C. (such as new secretaryships for the regions and the 
joint committee), the absorption of departments hitherto financed 

rivately, have all made the Council’s budgetary position difficult. 
deally, the mission boards and societies should by their contribu- 
tions maintain the I.M.C. but, as with other co-operative work, it 
has been found that there are limits to the support of co-operative 
work within the boards’ constituencies. With the goodwill of the 
boards, who have continued to increase their support over the years, 
the I.M.C. has sought to raise part of its funds, more especially 
for special projects and meetings, from other sources. This now 
amounts to nearly forty per cent of its income. The demands on 
1.M.C., services continue to increase (as this account of Ad Interim 
serves to illustrate) without comparable increase in resources. 
Additional staff has been required in this work of interpreting the 
I.M.C. to a wider public, and from the New York office Mr Orrin 
R. Magill, formerly of the Y.M.C.A. in China, has during the 
last three years done notable work which should produce increasing 
results as time goes on. Mr Magill will be retiring at the end of this 
year and he was warmly thanked by the committee for his work. 
Outside the United States, other sources of income have been 
tapped in varying degrees in Great Britain and Scandinavia. Never- 
theless, the bud etary position of the I.M.C. is a cause of some 
anxiety: the I.M.C. is essentially a service organization in which 
those who require its services most keenly are least able to pay for 
them, It has not sought publicity nor in any great measure received 
it. A serious responsibility rests with the groups within its con- 
stituency who are in a position to maintain it and allow it to expand, 
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if they can convince their constituency of the validity of its meaning 
and of the services which it does and can render. In whatever shai 
or form it may survive, the I.M.C. is and must be both symbol and 
witness to what is inescapable—the mission of the Church to the 
whole world to the end of time. 

This eschatological note was sounded very forcibly in the 
committee by two addresses: one was by Dr Visser ’t Hooft, the 
general secretary of the W.C.C., who described how the subject 
of the Evanston Assembly, the Christian hope, had come to grip 
and unify the group preparing material on the main theme and how 
it had drawn into the range of interest and fellowship Christian 

oups ordinarily well outside the constituency of the World Council, 
The other was a sermon at the committee’s Sunday evening service 
by the Rev. P. K. Dagadu, Secretary of the Gold. Coast Christian 
Council, on the text, ‘He must reign’. The work and witness of the 
I.M.C. is to this eschatological fact, which both justifies and judges 
its activities. In the wide-ranging discussions and devotions of the 
Ad Interim Committee at Wagner College, those taking part were 
made increasingly aware, amid our present uncertainties, that the 
future of the International Missionary Council must be set within 
the framework of this sure and certain hope and must be continuously 
related to it. 


E. J. B. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE JOURNALS OF MATTHEW RICCI 


CHINA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: THE JOURNALS OF MATTHEW RICcI, 
1583-1610. Translated from the Latin by Louis J. GALLAGHER, 
S.J. Illustrated. New York: Random House. $7.50. 1953. 


N his Preface, the translator says of Nicola Trigault’s Latin 
version of the Diary of Matthew Ricci, of which this volume is 
the first complete translation into English, that ‘it opened a new era 
of Chinese-European relations and gave us one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, missionary document in the world’. With this 
ary the present reviewer is entirely in agreement. 
he first Book is an account of sixteenth-century China, which, 
as the translator points out, parallels in importance the account 
of thirteenth-century China under the Mongols by Marco Polo. 

But there is this difference, that Matthew Ricci was a scholar 
of the Renaissance, and revealed for the first time Chinese literature, 
philosophy and religion to Europe. The student of Chinese history 
cannot fail to be fascinated by this contemporary account of Ming 
dynasty China by an eye-witness who was both a keen observer of 
the life of the people and also a scholar of unusual intellectual power. 

But the interest of the first Book, great as it is, is but the prelude 
to the theme of the four Books that follow, in which the Christian 
Mission to China is gradually unfolded, from the first conception 
of it in the mind of Francis Xavier and Alexander Valignano, to the 
winning of a foothold in Kwangtung province at Chao-ch’ing by 
Ruggieri; the ejection of the Mission from Chao-ch’ing and its 
restoration at Shao-chow by Matthew Ricci; the progress north- 
wards, with repeated set-backs, until centres were established at 
Nan-ch’ang, Nanking and finally at Peking, the crowning achieve- 
ment of Ricci and his companions. It is a story, simply told, by Ricci 
himself, of a band of gallant men, with one dominating purpose— 
the planting of Christianity in China—to achieve which no trouble, 
no suffering, no danger was too great. 

Ricci’s missionary method is in keeping with the grandeur of 
the undertaking and the intellectual calibre of those engaged upon 
it. Ricci approaches the Chinese people as a great people; he is 
critical of their shortcomings, but recognizes their profound ethical 
consciousness, their keen intellectual powers and their potentiality 
for deep religious experience and devotion; a people in short who 
are fitted for the reception of the Gospel. Ricci sees little in the 
ancient Chinese Classics that is not consonant with Christian 
45t 
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teaching; but he differentiates between the Classics and the degener- 
acy and insincerity of the later Confucianists, and denounces the 
superstition of the idolaters, by which he means the Taoists and 
Buddhists. In Ricci’s day the Buddhist Scriptures were not known 
in Europe, and Ricci’s denunciation applies only to the corrupt 
temple worship with which alone he was acquainted. 

e may have gone too far in his opinion that the Confucian rites 
were social only, without religious implications, and therefore 
legitimate to the Christian. While claiming, however, all that was 
good as Christian, he made no compromise with anything that he 
regarded as idolatrous. 

Though far removed from Europe, Ricci and his companions 
maintained undiminished their intellectual and scientific interests: 
geography, astronomy, euclid and mathematics all received assiduous 
attention alongside of their Chinese studies. In this way not only 
did they reveal Chinese learning to the West, but they were also 
the first to introduce western scholarship to China. 

It was this scientific interest and accomplishment that first 
attracted the literati of China to the missionaries. But the attraction 
was not only intellectual. There is abundant evidence in the book 
that it was the sincerity of the Fathers’ characters, the blamelessness 
of their behaviour and the sanctity of their lives that made the deepest 
impression. 

Nor did the scientific and intellectual interests absorb them 
to the neglect of the common people or to the detriment of religion. 
The Diary shows that their deepest interest was the Christian Faith. 
Simple, sincere piety pervades the book, and no doubt it was this 
more than anything else that was sensed by the Chinese scholars and 
officials, who came boldly forward and accepted the new religion. 


F. S. DRAKE 
UNIVERSITY OF HONGKONG 


CHURCH HISTORY IN JAPAN 


Kinpal Nippon no Keiser To Kirisuto-kyo: Metjt SHOKI PUROTESTANTO 
KyoKAI-sHI Ron. (The Building up of modern Japan and Christian- 
ity: A discourse on the history of the Protestant Church in the 
early Meiji Period.) By Mixto Sumrya. Tokyo: Shinkyo Shuppan 
Sha (Protestant Publishing Company). 120 Yen. 1950. 


ge of the main purposes of this book is to interpret the history 

of the Christian Church in modern Japan in its social context, 
and to present it in relation to the history of social thought. The 
author finds the significance of such a study mainly in the special 
situation of Japan, where the Christian Faith, with a short and weak 
tradition, is strongly influenced by its social surroundings. 
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Generally speaking, the history of the Christian Church in 
Japan (the reference throughout is to the non-Roman Catholic 
churches) began in the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
synchronized with the ye oe of the country’s exposure to contact 
with the West and with the Meiji Revolution, and the period of the 
subsequent century is usually divided into the reigns of three 
Emperors: Meiji 1867-1912, Taisho gay and Showa, who 
reigns to-day. This book deals mainly with the early period of the 
Meiji reign until about the end of the nineteenth century, during 
which period most of the important problems, political and cultural, 
in the whole modern history of Japan seem to have arisen. 

The book deals with the following matters: The Meiji Revolution 
and the setting up of the Christian Church; Japanese society in the 
early Meiji period and the development of Christianity in it; 
Christianity in relation to the movement for ‘Liberal Democracy’ 
in the reactionary period; the tendency to westernization and the 
expansion of the Christian Church; Christianity in relation to the 
building up of modern Japan. 

The first Japanese converts to Christianity belonged principally 
to the ex-gentry class who opposed the Royalist Revolution of 
Meiji which, under the leadership of special groups, resisted the 
opening of Japan to western influence and restored the royal 
authority. The Christian converts were therefore in a highly un- 
favourable position. They encountered the Christian Gospel while 
they were seeking the new western civilization, on which to build 
their future and that of the nation. Thus their Christianity had the 
are character of modern nationalism, with two distinctive ideas: 

e building up of the new Japan through Christianity as a society 
of the third class (in which they clashed with the authoritarian 
monarchy of the Meiji Government); and the establishment of a 
new civic ethics, which rejected, for instance, idolatry, emphasized 
monogamy, prohibited drinking and smoking and opposed the 
— on aides of loyalty to the superior (such as parents and 

mperor). 

he remarkable feature of the early days of the Christian Church 
in Japan was the progressive and positive attitude adopted by the 
first converts. It was evident in the fact, for instance, that the first 
non-Roman Catholic Christian churches were non-denominational 
and in many instances financially independent of the foreign mission 
boards. Another point to be noticed is that the Yomei School of 
Confucianism, with its rationalistic admiration of ‘Heaven’ as the 
ultimate basis of human life and its practical and realistic concern, 
mage the way for the introduction of Christianity. Many of the 
rst Christians came from such a background and many of them 
continued to adhere to it long after their conversion. 
But only a few years after the foundation of the first church, 
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this new, non-denominational church in Japan began to be split 
into several denominations, as closer administrative contact with 
foreign (mainly American) denominational churches was established, 
And since the Christian Church was the progressive power in 
Japanese society, the authoritarian Meiji Government began 
— to attack this possible opponent, openly or —— 
attitude of the Government and of society, however, towar 
Christians was far from expressing itself simply in persecution, 
Sometimes it even revealed a remarkable favour towards Christianity, 
mainly for diplomatic reasons, in order to demonstrate to foreign 
countries that Japan was a tolerant and free land. But soon there 
grew up in Japanese society, in the place of the traditional Buddhism 
or Shinto, a strong weapon with which to attack this growing new 
religion, namely the new materialism and modern evolutionism 
imported from the West. This materialism came about not as a 
reaction to Christianity, as was the case in the West, but merely as 
the means to defend the feudalistic authority of society, and it was 
thus a child of Confucian materialism. The points raised by its 
exponents were, in the first place, that Christianity contradicted the 
truth of science and in the second place that the development of 
civilization does not permit the Christian understanding of history. 
The new theories of Darwin and Spencer were introduced into 
this oriental country less than ten years after they had first appeared, 
in order to defend the country’s traditional social structure and to 
attack the revolutionary power of the new religion. 

We can observe two me viewpoints, put forward by two such 
opponents: the great Confucian scholar Sokken Yasui, in 1872, and 
Professor T. Inouye, of Tokyo University, in 1892. Yasui contended 
that'the descriptions in the Bible are contrary to reason and to nature; 
that Christians neglect ‘Chu’ and ‘Ko’ (loyalty to the Emperor and 





e’s points were based on the Emperor Meiji’s Rye on 
Education’, which had appeared a few years previously, in 1 ‘ 
year after the publication of the Japanese Constitution, and which 
was therefore the spiritual basis of this new, authoritarian society. 
In his Clash between Education and Religion Inouye mentioned 
three points at which to attack the Christians: 

1. The principle of education in Japan should be based on this 
‘Imperial Rescript’. 

2. The Emperor’s Rescript has nationalism as its basic principle 
and has ‘Chu’ and ‘Ko’ as its foundation, whereas Christianity is 
international and teaches indiscriminate love, the existence of God 
and Christ over and above the Emperor and gives God’s command- 
ments precedence over ‘Chu’ and ‘Ko’. 

% efore ey wage ¢ contradicts the 7 of the Imperial 
Rescript and opposes the ethics of ‘Chu’ and ‘Ko’, 


to eg that Christianity is destructive and causes dispute. ( 
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But even within such an oppression there also existed in Meiji 
Japan an inclination, in certain circles and in certain periods, to 
adopt western civilization, in which would be included Christianity. 
In the years preceding the publication of the new Constitution— 
roughly from 1880 to 1884—we can see a period typical of that 
attitude on the part of the Government and of society towards 
Christianity. We can understand this if we realize that the main pur- 
pose of this Constitution was diplomatic, to improve the country’s 
powers of negotiation with other nations. Many spiritual leaders 
who had previously attacked Christianity even encouraged it in this 

iod. For instance, Professor Toyama, of Tokyo University, who 

d formerly attacked Christianity in his book, The Confusing 
Character of Christianity, now wrote another book, Social Improve- 
ment and Christianity, in which he praised Christianity because it 
improved the musical sense of the nation, encouraged social life, 
raised the social standard of women and helped to promote social 
contact between men and women. 

But the most significant fact for the Christian Church in this 
period is that for the first time it gained the upper classes of society 
and lost the rural people and, as a result, lost the power both to 
criticise society nt to stand criticism from a any of these 
upper-class people—aristocrats and government officials—who came 
into the Church in this period left it again later at the reactionary 
stage, especially after 1890, as a result of the publication of the 
Imperial Rescript and the growth of an authoritarian structure of 
society under wealthy capitalists and a strong army. On the other 
hand, many converts from among the liberal democrats who were 
against the Meiji Government remained in the Church in spite of 
the social change. 

The author then analyzes, with historical documents and statistics, 
the various social strata to which members of the Church belonged 
and considers the sociological and Christian significance of what he 
finds, discussing at the same time the general social (economic) 
conditions of the period. The Congregational Church, for instance, 
which gained most from the upper-class people in the favourable 
period, suffered, in the reactionary period, the greatest loss in 
membership. 

Thus the history of the Christian Church in the early Meiji 
period was one of rapid expansion but, at the same time, of persecu- 
tion; and gradually the Church came to lose the original energy 
of its revolutionary approach to society and its ethics; and it began 
to be subject to the growing nationalism which later developed into 
militaristic fascism. 

Another internal factor which at this time shook this young 
church at its foundations was the introduction from Germany 
around 1890 of the new liberalism in theology, called in Japan the 
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‘new theology’, which brought with it the method of ‘higher 
criticism’. Many pioneer Christian leaders, like the Pastors Kanamori 
and Yokoi, who had courageously fought against the oppression, 
now withdrew from evangelistic work and went into business or 
politics, under the influence of the humanistic Christianity of this 
theology. This could not but deal a serious blow to the laymen of the 
Church. The dominating atmosphere of theological liberalism in 
the Church in Japan around 1890 is much more interesting if it is 
understood against the background of the generally orthodox 
tendency of the missionaries (and even more so if we see the opposite 
contrast in later years between the liberalism of the missionaries) 
and the neo-orthodoxy of Japanese Christians up to the present day. 
But sociologically this liberalism gave the Christians of the time 
freedom to compromise with nationalistic authoritarianism, and 
with Confucianism, and later with such developments as Fascist 
nationalism. 

The claims of the so-called ‘Japanese Christianity’ which has 
often appeared, in various forms, since 1890 and also during the 
second world war, will be fully understood if we realize how closely 
it is linked with the rather dependently-minded admiration of the 
West professed by the majority of Christians, and if we also look 
at it against the background of the authoritarian nationalism which 
was increasingly taking hold of the country. It could not open the 
way to the building of a really indigenous church in Japan. 

The author devotes much space to analysing the difference 
between the authoritarian nationalism of the Meiji Government 
and the democratic nationalism of the first Christians and of some 
of the liberal democrats who came over to Christianity in this early 
Meiji period. But, in the end, the Christians and democrats gradually 
succumbed to the authoritarian nationalism of the Government. 

That is the general picture of the situation. in his conclusion 
the author touches briefly on small, exceptional groups which tried 
to resist this general tendency in society and in the Church. There 
were, broadly speaking, three of them: the first, which was mainly 
Presbyterian, worked on the lines of restricting itself to purely 
ecclesiastical matters; the second, the so-called Non-Church group, 
tried to secure the personal faith of individuals on the grounds of 
criticism of the Church; and the third, composed for the most part 
of Co tionalists, tried to develop Christianity in combination 
with Socialism. Each group, however, had its weakness and did not 
succeed in changing the general tendency beyond the limited 
influence which it exercised on a particular circle of Christians. 


Nosuo KoBAYAsHI 
NISHINOMIYA, JAPAN 
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HINDU ETHICAL THOUGHT 


SociaL ErHics IN MopErN HINbuIsM. By RoLanp W. Scorr. Calcutta: 
The Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs 5. 1953. 


9 aw of the most significant activities of the Young Men’s Christian 

Association in India has been revitalized. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr Paul Devanandan, publication of new items in the 
‘Religious Quest of India’ series has begun. ‘The volume under 
scrutiny affords happy evidence of this rebirth, and is worthy of its 
predecessors. Significantly, it deals with one of the major religious 
problems of India to-day. Mr Scott states admirably the recognized 
problem and its baffling corollaries; the necessary historical data are 
well organized; critical analyses are given with objectivity; and the 
book is refreshingly free from the homiletical curse of even the best 
of the writings of Christian missionaries. 

All who are aware of current events are equally cognizant of the’ 
fact that some of the favourite clichés of the West regarding Hinduism 
must be shelved. Many who have not taken part in the major social 
and ethical tensions of the last half century suddenly realize that 
something radical has happened, and that Hindu India shares with 
the West an intimate concern with a world bristling with new and 
old ethical crises. The Constitution of the Republic of India gives 
ample evidence of unpredictable, or rather, unpredicted, departure 
from what has been considered the traditional norm. The table of 
contents of almost any periodical originating in India and concerned 
with the values of yesterday will be found to contain material 
indicating a conscious search for continuity between the spirit of 


) the past and the recognized social and ethical demands of to-day. 


At the outset of his study Mr Scott remarks: 


In modern times Hinduism has found new expression through those of 
its adherents who have sought to relate a changing social experience to the 
sources of their religious and cultural life. Although determined to maintain 
their religious identity throughout a revolutionary transition, these Hindus 
have adopted ideas and practices with radical implications for the religious 
basis of their life and society. The movement has not resulted in a disrup- 
tion of the traditional religious thought and cultus, but the social relations 
and attitudes of the individual have gradually altered, and this has affected 
also the outer structure of the religion. The task has been largely a moral one, 
in which the ideals that have guided the modern Hindu and the values that 
have emerged in his “on to change his society are descriptive both of 
his present experience and of the shape of thi to come. . . . Modern 
7. be alert with movements that have sti its dormant strength to 
new life. 


Mr Scott’s purpose is ‘to examine the nature and development 
of Hindu ethical thought from the early nineteenth century to the 
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beginning of India’s national independence’. Chapter one is ap 
analysis of the religious situation in a changing society, in which the 
social function of religion is seen to be that of improving the values 
of ancient culture which harmonize with those accepted in moder 
society. There is a description in chapter two of the manner in which 
the leaders of the nineteenth century religious movements under- 
took the task of reforming Hinduism according to their new ideals, 
Chapters three to five deal with the ethical implications of the major 
political and economic developments, especially those that culminated 
in the formation of the nation and its achievement of independence, 
Two major problems which arose as a result of democratic standards 
of life are studied in chapters six and seven. There the incompati- 
bility of caste with the growth of modern democratic society and 
the emancipation of women from their disabilities are shown with 
the religious interpretations of these movements. The conclusions in 
the last chapter deal with the new view of life which has arisen out 
of the whole religious and social situation and with the extent to 
which Hindu religion has been affected by it. 

Mr Scott has succeeded in bringing together pertinent data of 
the first significance in the historical sections, within manageable 
compass and with extraordinary clarity. His interpretations are 
based largely on those of the participants themselves, for there has 
been articulate analysis of the realities of the scene. There is complete 
restraint in the area of interpretation from any attempt to over- 
emphasize the réle of Christianity in underscoring the Hindu’s 
recognition that the traditional religious ends of Hinduism can give 
the modern Hindu only a precarious, humanitarian footing in the 
light of the stark realities of mid-twentieth century needs. As Mr 
Scott puts it: 

A question remained, however, as to the way in which the changing 
character of social experience could be related to the unchanging core of 
spiritual realization. . . . 

It was shown that Hindu religious experience could be combined with 
ethical thought and social responsibility, as, indeed, did happen, but without 
making social values cnential © and integral to the ultimate view of life. 

Limitations of space forbid specific reference to specialized 
subject-matter, to which there is great temptation, particularly as it 
is only there that any divergence from Mr Scott’s point of view 
would be possible. There is an excellent bibliography and an 

uate index, but no table of contents. 

r Scott has given us a very able interpretation of the changes 
that have been so breath-takingly accelerated by the fact of nation- 
> ae of India’s moral participation in all aspects of the life of 

world. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 





MALcoLm Pitt 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN NEO-CONFUCIANISM 


La PuiLosopH1e MoraLe DANS LE N&0-CONFUCIANISME. (TCHEOU 
TovuEN-yY1.) By CHow YIH-CHING. Preface by Paul Demiéville. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1.200 fr. 1954. 


HE author of this book is a Roman Catholic who, after graduating 

in philosophy in Peking, studied at the Sorbonne. His book, a 

doctoral thesis, comes to us under the aegis of Professor Le Senne, 

of the Sorbonne, and Professor Demiéville, of the Collége de France. 

The reader is therefore assured that the apparatus of careful scholar- 
ship is here. 

Dr Chow’s researches have carried the knotty problem of Tcheou 
Touen-yi’s (?) Taoistic inspiration a good step further towards 
solution than Professor Fung Yu-lan was able to do within the 
narrower confines of his general history of Chinese philosophy 
(1934). Incidentally he draws attention to the struggle between the 
devotees of the cadenced style and those, like Tcheou, who revolted 
against its tendency to meretricious thinking. One could wish that 
Dr Chow had developed this matter further, for Tcheou and the 
Neo-Confucianists after him were just as much the servants of that 
complementary logic which activated the great creators of the 
cadenced style, the Yin-Yang logic which is characteristic of the best 
Chinese philosophical speculation. 

Dr Chow's eme is not a metaphysical one, but ‘la philosophie 
morale’. Yet much of his treatise is concerned with metaphysics. For 
this reason it is of special interest, and indeed importance, to the 
western student, whether philosopher or theologian, who realizes 
that the modern sociologist’s relativistic schemes of ethics, cogent as 
they may be, none the less skate over the fundamental question of 
the categorical imperative oe & Charles Sherrington’s Man on 
his Nature). Any idea that Chinese thinking has been conditioned 
by vague assumptions unsubject to criticism is, of course, absurd. 
On the other hand, their search for ultimate metaphysical categories 
has followed somewhat different lines from those in the West. From 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century, when Neo-Confucianism came 
to birth, Chinese speculation came nearest to western speculation, just 
as our medieval and renaissance thinking came nearest to theirs. 
The study, therefore, of so honest and perspicuous a thinker as 
Tcheou Touen-yi is very much worthwhile, particularly in these 
days when the language of categorical thinking is subject to 
drastic criticism. 

Tcheou stressed two complementary virtues, ch’eng and kung: 
ch’eng usually translated ‘sincere’, and so in western minds denoting 
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no more than moral earnestness, and kung usually translated ‘just’, 
and so commonly associated with forensic justice and not with the 
ae al metaphysical implications of dikaiosuné. Neither cconelatll 
rong. my 3 either in relation to the mid-Han or to Tcheou’s use of 
n his mind ‘ch’ was the more important of the two. He 
revolted against much Toist and Buddhist reflection and refused 
belief in a mystic éclatrcissement. ‘Ch’ eng’ meant for him clarity and 
precision of moral apperception achieved by painstaking mental 
search. Thus it was for him a quality of the mind in the first place 
and only in the second a quality of action. It was inseparable from 
understanding of the reality in and behind the universe of Nature- 
cum-Man. Dr Chow’s thoughtful translation of Tcheou’s main work 
and his chapter on Le Bilan de la Sincérité are then highly provocative 
of thought, particularly to us with our traditional Christian pre- 





sup 

on respects this me is most timely. First, the ethic of 
militant Marxism (and perhaps Stalinism) is to-day being pressed on 
China’s intelligentsia. Reliable news is scanty and inconclusive: 
press and journal comment for the most part violently prejudiced 
for or against. It is, therefore, well for us to be reminded of 
scholar tradition in China which produced and acclaimed a Tcheou 
Touen-yi. Secondly, Professor Derk Bodde’s admirable translation 
of Dr Fung Yu-lan’s History of Chinese Philosophy (in two volumes), 
has just been published by the Princeton University Press. The first 
volume of the English edition, published by Allen and Unwin, ss 
already out and the second volume (which covers Neo-Confucianism) 
is due very shortly. 

E. R. HuGues 
BLockLey, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


ASIATREVEALED THROUGH RELIGION 


Mepitation axp Piery in THE Far East. By K. L. Reicnert. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 178. 6d. 1954. 


HIS book was originally in Norwegian and —— 
T in the International wom of of Misamr to January 


It has now been translated by Dr Sverre Holth and published 
in the Lutterworth oo Missionary Research Series. It # 
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“Breaking Through”’’. Those who have ‘broken through the barrier 
of natural thinking’ are characterized by a certain enlightenment, 
peace of mind and integrity, and are led to engage in meditation, 
worship and austere habits. Some develop an astonishing under- 
standing of nature and identification with life. However, they still 
do not touch the deepest levels of human life, and while they 
may teach Christians something in tolerance, magnanimity and 
intellectual honesty, they do not measure up to the truly 
Christian standard and still show a certain greed for power and 
honour. 

In the Christian Mission to Buddhists, centred on the two 
remarkable institutions (firstly near Nanking and later on the 
Hongkong Leased Territory), as well as through his extensive 
travels, Dr Reichelt gained an unrivalled acquaintance with the 
aspirations of religious seekers in East Asia; and his reflections on 
the mutual relations of general and special Revelation are therefore 
of unusual value. In comparing the Canon of Buddha (seven hundred 
times the size of our Bible) and the Vedic scriptures—four hundred 
times a the New Testament, he says: ‘I am deeply 
grateful that our principal collection of scriptures, the New Testa- 
ment, appears in its present form so plain and perspicuous, and yet 
so all-inclusive and complete’. No one had been able to mention 
to Dr Reichelt one great problem or important relationship of life 
which had not been treated and elucidated by the thoughts of 
Christ and His disciples. There were, however, in Confucianism, 

iginal Taoism and Buddhism a profusion of sayings and concepts 
which point beyond themselves and, in an indirect and groping way, 
treat of the same fundamental problems of life upon which the New 
Testament has thrown full light. This is a providential preparation 


} by the Spirit of God. 


The second part describes the place of meditation, ‘the heart- 
beat of the East Asiatic Religions’, in Buddhist Dhyana, in original 
Taoism, later Taoism, Confucianism and the Mohism of ancient 
China. The eight steps in the Dhyana ladder are described: moral 
endeavour; austere practice of piety; bodily relaxation and con- 
centration; regulation of breathing; regulation of thought; gradual 
escape from the world of the senses; intuitive contemplation (Dhyana) 
and, at last, release into selfless contemplation. After comments on 
the fanciful methods of Taoism, Dr Reichelt considers the 
attitude of Confucius, Mencius, the Sung philosophers, Chu-Hsi 
and Wang Yang-Ming, to the principle and technique of meditation. 
He feels that ‘what is most keenly missed in Confucius is vital 
religion’. ‘Generally speaking, the fundamental difference between 
non-Christian piety in East Asia and that of Christianity is 
nowhere seen more clearly than in the matter of consciousness of 
sin and reconciliation with God.’ Dr Reichelt rightly emphasizes 

30 
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the importance of Wang Yang-Ming and the ancient Mo-Tj, 
Well did the former say: 


It is useless trying to compel yourself to be quiet by the use of force 
You must begin precisely where you are, in your heart. Let your bewildered 
mind be the starting point in your meditation. Everything depends o 
whether you are willing to let truth have sway in your life. If you are 
willing, you will live to see that Heaven (God) bends down to help you. 


This most suggestive and interesting volume certainly fulfils the 
writer’s hope of “deepening western understanding of Asian people 
in their most essential nature revealed through their religions’. 

S. H. Dixon 
BeprorD 


THE MOMENTUM OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


A History oF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 1517-1948. Edited by Rut 
Rouse and STEPHEN CHARLES NeILi. London: S.P.C.K. 32s. 6d. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. $9.00. Geneva: World Council 
of Churches. Fr. 20. 1954. 


HIS is a remarkable and welcome volume. The editors are to be 
tulated on the successful completion of a complicated 
and arduous task; the contributors on a deeply interesting and read- 
able narrative, though one that is factual and authoritative through- 
out; and the publishers on a book which is attractive in appearance, 
excellently printed and, for its size, easy to hold and relatively 
inexpensive. Special thanks are due to the Disciples of Christ in 
America, for the work could not have been begun or completed 
without their generous financial aid. 

Even before the formation of the World Council of Churches in 
1948 it was clear that the time had come for a scholarly and compre- 
hensive investigation of the movement towards closer understandi 
and collaboration between Christians, which has so notably gat 
momentum the last two or three generations. A new and 

lex church relationships has emerged. The formation 
of orld Council of Churches and its growth in standing and 
influence pose new questions. A knowledge of how the present 
situation has developed and the setting of it against the background 
of Christian history have become of the greatest importance for, as 
Kierkegaard once said, though life must be lived Renada. it can 
only be understood backwards. 

“There are no real ends in history’, writes Dr von Thadden in 
his foreword to the present volume, in explanation of the fact that it 
has proved impossible to conclude the story abruptly at 1948. But, 
equally, there are no real beginnings. ‘The editors decided to begin 
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their studies with the Reformation, which provides them with a 
canvas of four hundred years, but—to quote Dr von Thadden again 
—‘some day a comparable study should be made of the unitive 
efforts of the churches in earlier centuries’. Though in the history of 
the Christian religion division seems often to have gone hand in 
hand with expansion and renewal, that is not the whole story. No 
Christian group has repudiated belief in One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, however the reality may have been interpreted, 
and there have never been lacking those who have striven for its 
clearer manifestation here on earth. 

Those who have contributed to this volume form an impressive 
team. Miss Rouse’s work for the Student Christian Movement, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation and the Y.W.C.A. has taken 
her to many parts of the world; she has herself shared in a number 
of the most important developments of the past half-century; and, 
as she justly claims, her experiences have delivered her from a purely 
academic outlook. Bishop Neill has brilliant gifts as a scholar and 
writer. His six years as Bishop of Tinnevelly gave him an intimate 
knowledge of the difficulties which face new ventures in ecclesiastical 
relationships. Of recent years he has travelled widely in several 
continents. Bishop Neill himself provides a brief introductory survey 
of the period prior to the Reformation. The sixteen chapters which 
follow deal with the subject mainly chronologically. 

Professor J. T. McNeill, of Canada, writes of the sixteenth 
century; Professor Martin Schmidt, of Berlin, and Professor Norman 
Sykes, of Cambridge, of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
Professor Georges Florovsky of ‘the Orthodox Churches and the 
Ecumenical Movement prior to 1910’; Dr Don Yoder, Father R. T. 
Brandreth and Miss Rouse of the nineteenth century; Professor 
K. S. Latourette, Canon Tissington Tatlow, Bishop Neill, Dean 
Nils Karlstrém and Dr Nils Ehrenstrém of missionary co-operation, 
the Faith and Order movement and movements for ‘International 
Friendship through the Churches’ and ‘Life and Work’ activities. 
Dr Nicolas Zernov has as his subject “The Eastern Churches and 
the Ecumenical Movement in the Twentieth “eng & Canon Oliver 
Tomkins contributes a valuable chapter on the Roman Catholic 
Church. Dr Visser ’t Hooft deals with the genesis of the World 
Council of Churches, The fifteen contributors come from eight 
nations and seven denominations. Each has specialized knowledge 
of the matters about which he writes, and the chapters were “4 
mitted in draft to a number of consultants. ‘The editors have also 
provided some useful supplementary material. ‘There are notes on 
the word ‘oecumenical’ and on inter-communion, a glossary, a 
bibliography of forty pages and an excellent index. The result is a 
volume indispensable to those concerned with the problems of 
Christian leadership in every part of the world, as well as to theological 
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teachers and students. Never before has the picture been presented 
as a whole and in such detail. 

In his account of the 1937 conference on Church, Community 
and State, Dr Ehrenstrém says—‘Oxford became, for a fortnight, 
a presentation in miniature of the human pandemonium’. A book 
of this kind might well leave a confused impression on the reader. 
The chequered story might easily minister to despair and cynicism, 
for, as Bishop Neill reminds us, ‘theological debate rarely brings out 
the best in human nature’. Nor are ecclesiastical politics often 
edifying. But the careful presentation of the facts indicates a move- 
ment which has been growing in depth of understanding as well as 
in the range of its ipthcesion: ts the first half of the period it was, in 
the main, only individuals, and they few in number, who were able 
to stand against or above the divisive tendencies of their time. 
Erasmus, Cranmer, Grotius, Dury, Jablonski and Leibniz are some 
of the names which occur in the earlier chapters. Then came the age 
of voluntary movements which enlisted increasing participation in 
co-operative enterprises which ignored or by-passed ecclesiastical 
divisions. Recent decades have seen churches and confessions as such 
coming into fellowship with one another. The difficulties need no 
emphasis. It is the successes which are notable. 

Dr Latourette’s chapter has a carefully chosen title: “The 
Ecumenical Bearings of the Missionary Movement and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council’. He traces the developments from 
Edinburgh 1910 to Amsterdam, with particular reference to National 
Christian Councils and the I.M.C., and in his concluding pages 
surveys the co-operation taking place in ten different ‘missionary’ 
areas. The growth of a sense of oecumenical responsibility in the 
younger churches has been, he says, ‘very gradual’. There are, of 
course, missionary bodies, and Christian communities which are 
the result of their work, which stand aside from the oecumenical 
movement. But the relationship of all the younger churches, as well 
as of the I.M.C., to the developing activities of the World Council 
is a matter of growing importance. 

‘Never in history’, writes Bishop Neill in his i ‘have 
so many churches, representing so wide a confessional range, come 
together in a fellowship in which freedom and mutual responsibility 
are so nicely balanced.’ What the future has in store ew would 
venture to prophesy, but ‘the final word of this History must be one 
of quiet hope’. The friends of the oecumenical movement who read 
this volume are not likely to question that verdict. Those who have 
been hesitant or critical will find here much food for thought, and 
may well be led to revise some of their judgments. They should 
certainly invest in this volume. 

Ernest A. PAYNE 
LONDON 
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THE WHOLENESS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


EpUCATION INTO RELIGION. By A. VicroR Murray. London: Nisbet. 
148. New York: Harper. $3.00 1953. 


yay book is written out of the rich experience of a Christian 
teacher who knows well the problems and appreciates the 
opportunities to be found in the so-called secular educational 
systems of the western world to-day. How far is it likely to help and 
stimulate the teacher overseas, ‘expatriate’ or ‘national’, in countries 
where an educational system is in the making? Reading the book, 
the answer becomes clear, for though the writer constantly refers to 
schools, and though his illustrations may be taken from western, and 
more particularly British, schools, the principles which he so 
emphatically maintains are of universal application. He is thinking 
in terms of a religious education which concerns every developing 
being, young or old; and the ‘teacher’ may be parent, a priest, a 
schoolmaster or even a neighbour. In the specific field of school 
education it is, moreover, true that as educational systems develop, 
often with terrifying speed, in non-Christian countries, the same 
problems and opportunities will confront the teacher who seeks to 
educate, not an examination-passing machine, but a thinking, feeling 
member of the community. 

The title strikes the key-note, for the author recognizes that the 
teacher may bring the pupil to the brink of religious experience but 
cannot make him drink. By ‘religion’ is understood the Christian 
religion; and in the introductory chapter on the dilemma of religious 
education (and is it possible that Dr Murray over-estimates the 
extent to which this dilemma would be recognized by the majority 
of his readers), the author clearly states his own conception of the 
‘nature and scope’ of the Christian religion ‘involving something to 
know, something to feel, something to belong to’. 

Having maintained his claim that religion needs education and 
that education needs religion, Dr Murray disposes of various fallacies, 
examining critically the statement that religious education is religious 
instruction; that religious education is just a question of atmosphere; 
that all that matters is the personality of the teacher. He then deals 
with the vexed question of the relation of the controlling authority 
of schools to the religious teaching given in them. The latter part of 
chapter 2 would be valuable reading to those who, in any part of 
the world, are concerned with the claims and the functions of 
denominational schools. 

From this starting point the author passes directly to the 
curriculum in state schools in England. The chapter on the Bible 
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in education follows familiar but entrancing lines; the treatment of 
the ‘historical method’ and the emphasis on the difficulties in 
teaching the New Testament in school may cause some teachers to 
re-examine their own methods and to Fone tos lost opportunities in 
the past. 

The book has its levels as well as its heights and the chapter on 
stages of growth deals with matter which will be familiar to most 
teachers but which is none the less valuable in this context. 

Repeated stress is laid on the importance of the relation between 
thought and emotion, both in education and in religion. In much 
education to-day, Dr Murray maintains, there is a false assumption 
of the value of the accumulation of facts and there is a real danger 
that this intellectualism, this quantitative view of knowledge, may 
pass over into our conception of religious experience—it is so easy 
for religious knowledge to be mistaken for religious experience and 
‘intellectualism is always a form of escapism’. An understanding of 
our emotional life, the education of emotion as well as of thought, 
is seriously needed. “The root of all religion is feeling’, writes the 
author, ‘a sense of personal concern with the unseen’; but, as the 
reader begins to question, he goes on to show how, in education and 
in religion, emotion needs to be informed by intellect and in turn to 
inform the intellectual processes. The whole of the two separated 
chapters on the education of the emotions deserves careful attention. 

In the chapter on standards the difficult subject of moral teach- 
ing and standards of conduct is faced. For the Christian, loyalty to 
Christ is the real root of Christian ethics, and to this the child (and 
adult) has to grow. The passage on the growth and education of 
conscience, and also the practical hints on training in self-discipline, 
should be helpful. 

Coming to the subject of the place of doctrine in religious 
education, Dr Murray’s downright word on orthodoxy may provoke 
a challenge, but he goes on carefully to relate the concepts of doctrine 
to the stages in the growth of Christian experience—even in early 
childhood. This chapter leads on to chapters on scepticism, on the 
relation of science and religion; and, after dealing with what is called 
‘the fatal disease of Christian infallibility’, the book brings the 
reader back to the cure for scepticism, in the right use of the Bible. 

No education into religion would be complete which ignored the 
importance of the Christian Church and the Christian community, 
and Dr Murray maintains that the Church is an integral part of the 
Gospel. He acknowledges the problems set by the existence of 
denominations, but claims that loyalty to the Church of Christ is 
only to be shown through loyalty to one of its branches, a loyalty 
which brings with it an essential discipline. Such discipline not onl 
arises from the need to accept the ‘reproach’ or weaknesses as we 
as the strength of the community of which the individual is a member, 
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but also is a discipline of self-giving and of that humility which is 
necessary if age is to trust youth and if youth is to be given oppor- 
tunity for service in the Church. 

Rightly, surely, the author recognizes that while education in 
church membership is needed (he has no use for what, elsewhere, 
he calls the ‘bigotry of broadmindedness’), this training is the 
responsibility of the Church and cannot be given in the nation’s 
schools, supported by the contributions of so many who differ in 
their loyalties. What the school can and should do is to encourage 
habits of coming together to work, to serve, to share both good and 
bad will, in short, habits of self-sacrificing loyalty. Through the 
education of the emotions in worship the school may provide an 
atmosphere in which habits of worship will grow and should pass on 
young people ready to give their loyalty to that wider community, 
visible and invisible, which is the Church. 

The last chapter and, for the average reader, perhaps the least 
lucid, is concerned with the fundamental aims of that religious 
education which has been the subject of the whole book. 

The teacher who reads this book will find himself rewarded by 
many memorable sayings and stimulated to make more intelligent 
use of opportunities open to him as a Christian, in what might 
have been considered an unpromising situation. 

U. H. S. Snow 

CuurT, SURREY 
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REBIRTH AND Destiny OF IsraEL. By Davip Ben Gurion. Edited and 
translated from the Hebrew under the supervison of MORDEKHAI 
Nurock, Minister of Israel in Australia. New York: Philosophical 
Library. $10.00. 1954. 


_ three outstanding names which signify the rebirth of Israel 

are Theodor Herzl, Chaim Weizmann and David Ben Gurion, 
and this book by Mr Ben Gurion is likely to take its place on a level 
with Altneuland, by Herzl and Trial and Error, by Weizmann, 
though this present work may not represent Mr Ben Gurion’s last 
word on the subject. The title, however, suggests that this will be 
his principal book. It is no novel and no dissertation, though parts 
of it may be read as such. It is, rather, a monument or series of 
monuments marking the way along which Israel has passed for 
thirty-seven years, a selection of speeches delivered on important 
occasions in times of danger and joy. We see not only Israel in its 
throes of birth as a State but also a great Jewish pioneer statesman 
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in his earnestness of purpose and in his versatility. The s 

for the most part drive home, as public addresses often tend to do, 
impressive and consistent evidence, hammering the fundamental 
principles over and over again into the public consciousness. Such 
words as ‘ingathering of the exiles’, ‘pioneering spirit’, ‘creativeness’ 
we find on almost every page, as well as ‘security’, ‘absorption’, 
‘settlement’, and strangely enough they do not weary the reader, 
That may be because the words are not vain and empty but have 
already been borne out in an astonishing way. Speeches are indeed 
nothing new in the world of the Jews, but this connexion between 
speech and action is something to be carefully noted. 

The nations of the world are in the balance, in this respect as 
well. By Mr Ben Gurion they are being weighed and measured 
without obsequiousness, yet with wise mitigation when deali 
with the Soviet Union and its satellites. Of special, though primarily 
historic, interest are his words about the mandatory Power. His 
attitude to the Arab states seems fair, and at the same time bold and 
realistic without any implacability. The hope of better conditions is 
pinned upon the social revolution ‘which will of necessity ripen in 
that sphere’. 

But when (p. 100) he speaks of the Bible as Israel’s ‘sacrosanct 
title-deed to Palestine’, we must qualify his statement in the light of 
not a few from the Bible, such as Deuteronomy 30: 15-20, 
which underlines God’s conditions for the fulfilment proper. The 
same difficulty arises when the possession of the Promised Land is 
spoken of as the right of the Jewish people. Nobody but the Arabs 
will grudge them the land of their origin and desires, but the crucial 
point of rights cannot be approached in terms of social ideology, not 
even when combined with biblical phrases. The decision of the 
United Nations is not conclusive to either side of the peaceless 
border, and the superior question of the rights can be answered only 
in theological terms. Now, however, the right to be a sovereign 
State has actually been granted to Israel, thus confirming Mr Ben 
Gurion’s words that ‘there are historic imponderables’. The rebirth 
of the Jewish State is no less startling than the survival of Israel as 2 


he well-spring of the new Jewish life is shown to be self- 
reliance in practical action as opposed to idle longing and mystic 
expectancy, and the sources of that wonder-working self-reliance 
are in turn conceived as the renascent influence of the Bible, the 
social revolutions of Europe and a contact with the teeming soil of 
the book is idealistic it is far from idealizing everything 

that is Jewish and that takes place in Israel. Mr Ben Gurion is honest 
about the blemishes, the set-backs and the inner shortcomings. One 
gains a vivid impression of bitter antagonism from many sides. ‘The 
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terrorists are described and branded as a mortal danger to the 
State. An important part of the later speeches reveals the author as 
an exponent of democracy and individual and vocational responsi- 
bility, seeking to ban the natural attitude of the exiled Jew and to 
a the free and equal co-operation of compatriots in a sovereign 
tate. 

A particularly informative part of the book is that dealing with 
‘the religious front’. The author shows kind but firm opposition to 
the orthodox on the basis of an independent political interpretation 
of the Scriptures, which are quoted both at length and in briefer 
extracts. A breeze of actuality sweeps into the biblical and other 
records of Jewish life. Whatever may be said of it, it is not tedious. 
But for all that, actual politics in Israel is constantly giving way to 
‘the religious front’. 

We are still left with the question, What is Israel—after all? So 
many singularities have united and coincided on the world stage, 
and not least among the Jewish people, that one can hardly dis- 
miss them as fortuity. It is coteeeie that desperate catastrophes 
acted as midwives at the rebirth, that East and West for once 
vied in recognizing the child and that Israel won the war in 
swaddling clothes. But it is equally remarkable that Zionism did 
conquer the Jewish people, that the exiles did come—not for the 
most part A wear by idealism—and that they succeeded in 
building up—with scattered and most uneven bricks—a community, 
a social apparatus and a sovereign State in a most, if not the most, 
difficult corner of the world. 

Yet it is difficult to speak of the fulfilment of the prophecies of 
Israel’s glory in close and direct connexion with the events the 

rogress of which we see reflected in Mr Ben Gurion’s speeches. 

he endless trouble, toil, desperation and death, from the beginning 
of political Zionism till the present day, do not, in the reviewer's 
opinion, resemble the promises of the Scriptures. But, at an exalted 
moment and in a festive mood, when all the positive and wonderful 
lines of development alone are viewed at large, who will begrudge it 
to the Israeli people if they see this unique event and their achieve- 
ments in the garments of the prophecies? History has been harsh to 
them, their partial homecoming has been burdensome and their 
security has hitherto been threatened. The human friends of Israel 
will support the reborn State, its welfare and development, for it is 
a necessity. Christian friends may not unduly cherish the hope that 
Medinath Yisrael marks a preliminary stage on the road to the 
ultimate fulfilment that is inseparable from Jesus the Messiah. 

SiguRD GRANILD 


BrepstRuP, DENMARK 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN SCENE 


RaciaL SEPARATION IN SoutH Arrica. By Eucene P. Dvorin. Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press. $4.50. London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 348. 1952. 


ee person is not to be envied who sets out to write of the 

South African scene at the present time. It is almost impossible 
to make a true statement regarding South Africa, for almost every- 
thing that is said requires immediately to be qualified. Yet t 
attempt must be made. If the world is to know what is really happen- 
ing in the country, whether progress is being made in dealing with 
the problems by which that land is beset, then such essays as that 
which Mr Dvorin has produced are immensely valuable. 

One misses in the Preface to the volume some reference to the 
occasion of Mr Dvorin’s writing, some indication of the extent of 
his acquaintance with South Africa. But whether that acquaintance 
be short or long, intimate or otherwise, it is still manifest that he 
knows much about his subject, and his book is happily free of 
glaring errors and the wild generalizations from some unfortunate 
particular that mar many attempts to present South Africa to-day. 

That being said, however, it would still appear that, in spite 
of aiming at an objective appraisal of the South African scene, 
his mind is made up from the start. It is true that almost all 
the literature expounding apartheid from the favourable point of 
view is in Afrikaans and therefore, presumably, not available to 
Mr Dvorin. But in an essay which offers an ‘analysis of apartheid 
theory’ the lack of reference to such works is a serious omission. 
While in the realm of politics one often meets with statements by 
champions of apartheid that are a disgrace to any thinking, not to 
say Christian, man, the views of the serious exponents of apartheid, 
as the recent Pretoria conference of church leaders has made clear, 
merit careful consideration. 

True to his announced intention, Mr Dvorin has approached 
his topic ‘from an over-all view and presented the highlights of the 
problems posed by Pan within the context of the several 
fields’. After an introductory chapter setting forth the significance 
of apartheid and practice in present-day South Africa, Mr 
Dvorin sketches the development of racial policy in South Africa 
from early days and notes some of the major formative factors. 

A rather inadequate chapter for such a study deals with ‘Apartheid 
and Political Theory’, revealing among other things a conception 
of ‘vertical’ and ‘horizontal’ segregation that is the reverse of that 
generally understood in the Union. It comes as something of a shock 
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to be told that the views of liberals in South Africa are ‘perhaps best 
exemplified by the policies of the United Party’! 

From the pattern of Nationalist racial policy Mr Dvorin asserts 
that ‘one conclusion is overwhelming: ‘The Dutch have swung 
themselves to power on a racial wave, and they intend to stay’. 
Subsequent chapters, dealing with the present and proposed position 
of the different sections of the South African Non-European popula- 
tion under apartheid are intended ‘to show how that is to be 
accomplished’. 

Mr Dvorin ends his study with some notice of the cleavage in 
Native policy between the British Territories in West Africa, with 
their ‘temporary’ white residents, and the policies being followed 
in East and South Central Africa, where white sailioes look 
increasingly to the Union for leadership. “With South Africa now 
in exclusively Afrikaner hands the significance of apartheid in the 
emergent cleavage south of the Sahara becomes increasingly 
apparent’, says Mr Dvorin. Mau Mau troubles since Mr Dvorin 
wrote will undoubtedly lend added weight to a significance which he 
has rightly noted, but the perseverance of the Mau Mau in Kenya 
reveals a factor the significance of which has not yet been fully 
appreciated and which already dates Mr Dvorin’s pages on the 
swiftly changing African scene. 

A very brief and again, one fears, inadequate, chapter on “The 
Issue To-day’ suggests that Nationalist apartheid in South Africa 
may be a reaction to the rapid development of Non-Europeans in 
other parts of the globe, notably the Far East, and that its significance 
for all races in the world is very great. 

Apartheid, says Mr Dvorin in his ‘Conclusion’, has historical 
Gindotions for its underlying philosophy, and is the stronger by 
virtue of that. Nor is it without moral and religious sanction, for 
it finds this in the Dutch Reformed Church’s support of the 
Nationalist programme; nor without logic, for it develops logically 
from Nationalist assumptions with regard to the Non-European. 
It was the paternalism of the United Party which was illogical, 
and produced fears in the electorate sufficiently strong to oust that 
party at the polls. If, on the other hand, Mr Dvorin holds, it is 
contended that, whatever may be done for the Non-European, he 
constitutes no real threat to the white man’s position, since he 
remains biologically inferior, recent events in Asia and the Far East 
would appear to give the lie to such a doctrine. 

Liberalism in South Africa, contends Mr Dvorin, is weakened 
Y its need to defend itself against the charge, levelled by the 

ationalist Government, of being Communist-inspired; and this 
attitude to liberalism is also adopted by the Dutch Reformed 
Church. ‘Theological irreconcilability with the non-Afrikaner 
churches manifests itself in political irreconcilability also. 
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But for all the strength of apartheid forces in the Union, Mr 
Dvorin believes that formidable, if not insurmountable, obstacle 
lie in the path, notably the problem of sufficient good land, and, for 
all the attempted industrialization of the Native Reserves, the 
strength of the movement of the Native peoples away from the 
rural areas to the towns. 


The last paragraph reveals the author’s approach: 


To those persons who have viewed with apprehension the ‘pigmento- 
cracy’ already existing in the Union, the rise of the Nationalist party to 
power in 1948 has heralded with renewed vigor the forces of bigotry and 
fear which carry on their nefarious activities in the name of the Afrikanervolk. 
To them the development of apartheid from the realm of Nationalist 
political theory to the a ted actual implementation of the doctrine is 
the most significant and disheartening movement in contemporary South 
African politics. 

Now there is undoubtedly much about apartheid that one 
deplores, particularly in the manner of its implementation. As Mr 
Dvorin states, much of this has been of the negative and restrictive 
kind, and little has been seen of the ‘something better’ that is 
promised. Some of the things seriously advocated by its exponents 
spring from a spirit that is manifestly unchristian. But credit should 


be given for the fact that many of its serious advocates believe and } i 


acknowledge that it is not an ideal but a realistic approach to the 
roblem, keenly felt in South Africa with its preponderance of Non- 
enna of the clash of colour. We may well believe that the 
Christian spirit can overcome this clash. One has tasted of that 
harmony that belongs to the household of faith in international and 
interracial Christian conferences. That, unquestionably, must be 
the end for which all Christians must strive in race relations. But 
the fact remains that in the Union, and to a marked extent in some 
other places, many church-going people are far from manifesti 
that spirit. Some go so far as to call it in question as a valid id 
In such circumstances what should be the policy of the leaders 
of the people? To that question very different answers are given by 
different sections in the Union, and where these are put forward 
seriously and with reason théy :erit careful consideration. One 
does not feel that Mr Dvorin has really come to grips with them, 
and his book lacks weight accordingly. Yet it remains a useful 
introduction to the problem of race relations in the Union. 
One last comment, on a point on which readers differ. The 
present reviewer has found it tiresome to be forever turning to 
the back of the book to consult the author’s references. The value 
of a quotation lies to a considerable degree in its source, and serious 
reading is made difficult when the book must be used like a fan. 


5S. G. Pitts 
HeaLptown, SourH AFRICA 
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URBAN NATIVE COURTS IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Tue ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE AND THE URBAN ArRIcaN. By A. L. 
Epstein. London: H.M. Stationery Office (for the Colonial 
Office). 7s. 6d. 1954. 


HE administration of justice is one of the most difficult problems 
which confront the government of a multi-racial society. 
In The Administration of Justice and the Urban African Mr Epstein 
has given a comprehensive picture of one aspect of this problem, 
as it affects the African city-dweller of Northern Rhodesia. Mr 
Epstein is concerned not so much with the legal, as with the social, 
implications of the problem. His interest is less in the actual law 
which is administered by the Urban Courts than in the social accepta- 
bility of that law. Is an African who brings a case before the Urban 
Court satisfied that the law and custom administered there are in 
harmony with justice, with the rights and obligations of the 
individual and of society as a whole? 

In his answer to the question Mr Epstein has divided his survey 
into three parts. In the first he has given a clear and comprehensive 
account of the history of the Urban Courts, and of the administrative 
policy which led to their establishment and determined their form 
and scope. In Part Two he turns to a detailed consideration of the 
work of the Urban Courts, here stressing those classes of cases, 
for example those related to marriage and divorce, in which the 
Urban Court is faced with the well-nigh impossible task of reconcil- 
ing customary law and standards of conduct with the conditions of 
life existing in a large industrial town. How can the full formalities 
of the Bemba marriage, for example, with the gradual hardening 
of the marriage contract, each process of which was marked by a 
traditional ceremony and payment, be carried out in a town? Since 
they cannot be complied with in full, what essentials for the con- 
tracting of a proper marriage by Native custom must be retained? 
Clearly the ‘modern’ customary marriage must retain some formalities 
and + wad amg if it is to be distinguished from a mere ‘pick-up’ 
alliance—a form of union all too common. So, too, until the con- 
stituents of a marriage by Native custom have been clearly 
determined, the granting of a divorce or of damages for adultery 
may be an extremely difficult undertaking, the difficulty being 
greatly increased by the varieties of tribal custom met with in 
urban areas, and by the special problem of the intertribal marriage. 

Further, though set up to administer Native law and custom, 


the Urban Courts are in fact yer sae to decide an increasing number 
which cannot be brought under any 


of criminal cases, very many o 
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known Native law or custom. The assessors in such cases are obliged 
to reach a decision based on a criminal law which, as Mr Epsteiy 
says, in many cases is bound to be no more than a reflection of the 
intelligence and initiative, the whims and prejudices of individud 
Court members. As well as having to adapt and modify customary 
law to urban conditions the Courts are inevitably making new law, 
In Part Three Mr Epstein considers whether Urban Courts 
will in fact be equal to the task of modifying and expanding existing 
custom and of building up a body of Native law adapted to urban 
conditions. In his view it is no longer possible to consider that it is 
the function of the Urban Courts to administer customary law as 
it is administered in the villages. The urban African is not a villager 
who has come to town for a short spell, but a townsman, whose 
social institutions must be adapted to town life. If Urban Courts 
are to meet the needs of the urban African, we should require, he 
maintains, to develop a trained African magistracy, administeri 
a criminal law, which would be almost entirely statutory, and a civil 
law, which would recognize Native law and custom, in the same 
way as is done in the Subordinate Courts and the High Court, 
This, he admits, is a long-term policy. He sees the immediate 
objectives as an increased control and co-ordination of the Urban 
Courts which would result in the development of Native law and, 
as a means of achieving this end, some re-organization of the Courts. 
The development of Native law might, in Mr Epstein’s view, 
be achieved by the development of case-law, supplemented by 
legislation codilving part of established customary law. The develop- 
ment would, however, be dependent on the Court members a 
a high standard of education. An Urban Court of Appeal wi 
decisions binding on all the lower courts would be essential too, in 
order to obtain uniform decisions. Urban Native Authorities might 
possibly be developed, with powers similar to those of the Native 
Authorities in rural areas, and they would be the appropriate bodies 
to initiate legislation. Re-organization should also include the 
severing of the link between the Urban Court and the Native 
Authorities. The Court members should, rather, be appointed on 
suitable qualifications and possibly a specialized course of training. 
The development of Native law would also mean an improvement 
in court records and, as a corollary, the appointment of well-educated 
men as clerks and possibly as registrars. Mr Epstein also envisages 
the appointment of a European as Urban Courts Supervisor, working 
in the department of the Native Courts Advisor, who would relieve 
the District Officers of the day-to-day supervision of the Urban 
Courts, keep under review waeecae connected with Native law 
and organize the setting up of the Urban Native Appeal Court. 
The setting up of an Urban Native Appeal Court is now an 
accomplished fact. Without necessarily committing ourselves to 
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Mr Epstein’s proposals in their entirety, we must surely be apprecia- 
tive of such a full, stimulating and challenging picture of the problem 
of Urban Courts and their development as Mr Epstein has given 
us in this book. 
STELLA PENLEY 
Kitwe, NORTHERN RHODESIA 
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CHIEFS AND Gops. RELIGIOUS AND SOcIAL ELEMENTS IN THE SOUTH 
EASTERN BANTU KINGsHIP. (Studia Theologica Lundensia No. 3.) 
By O.or Pettersson. Lund: Gleerup. Kr. 30. 1953. 


pepe book is ‘an attempt to determine and analyse the religious 
character of the chief among the South Eastern Bantu’, its 
main thesis being that chieftainship among these peoples in all its 
aspects is ultimately founded on a religious basis. The term South 
Eastern Bantu is loosely used to include Nguni, Tonga, Sotho- 
Tswana and Venda-Shona peoples who, the author claims, ‘present 
a province of culture that is relatively homogeneous in its culture, 
anthropology and language’ (p. 17). 

In order to understand African religious ideas which ‘are the 
basis of the conception of the chief in the primitive Bantu society’, 
the author begins his study with brief summaries of the social and 
political structure of each of the tribes of this group about which 
there is published material, with the exception of the Lovedu and 
their Divine Queen (an unaccountable omission in view of the title 
of the book). The religious background is then given in the form of 
an account of certain aspects of ancestor worship and its relation to 
concepts of Supreme Beings in this area, followed by a section 
entitled “The Chief and the Religion’, in which the installation and 
burial of chiefs are discussed, together with the part played by the 
chief in various national ceremonies connected with seed-time and 
harvest, rain, war, etc. There is a brief chapter “The Chief and the 
Magic’ in which the author claims that ‘it was the ancestors who 
originally taught men magic’ and that ‘magicians have their authority 
from the ancestors’, despite the evidence which he himself quotes 
from Sotho material indicating that many magicians learn their 
profession without any divine inspiration. Next, the relation of the 
chief to the heavenly bodies, to cattle, to fire and fire rites is discussed. 
‘Common to all South Eastern Bantu tribes’, Mr Pettersson main- 
tains, ‘is the idea that the chief is connected with fire.’ Fire ‘was 
given to men by the first ancestor or culture hero’. The position of 
the chief as holder of the land and as supreme judge of his people is 
also said to have a religious basis; it arises from his position as the 
living representative of the national ancestor gods . . .‘who gave the 
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tribe its territory and who through the reigning chief still watch 
over the observance of the tribal laws’ (p. 332). The whole social 
status of the chief is thus a manifestation of ancestor worship. 

The collection and arrangement of the material of this book from 
so many diverse sources, as the references and bibliography indicate, 
must have entailed considerable labour; yet it seems to fen been 
labour out of all proportion to the results achieved. For the writer is 
curiously blind to many of the significant aspects of the social and 
religious life of the peoples whom he describes and often over- 
simplifies or distorts by failing to take into account aspects of his 
material that run counter to his thesis. 

Some of the defects of the book seem to be inherent in the 
method used. The book exposes very clearly the almost insuperable 
difficulties and pitfalls confronting the armchair anthropologist who, 
lacking firsthand knowledge and experience of the area studied, has 
to rely solely upon written sources the relative value of which he is 
not in a position to assess. Not only does one find lack of discrimina- 
tion (equal reliance is placed on statements of travellers or journalists 
as on the works of trained anthropologists who have spent years in 
the field), but importance is often attached to quite insignificant 
aspects of the culture; and the book abounds in wrong emphases and 
misleading statements. For instance, special importance is attached 
to iztbongo, said to be ‘national religious songs whose purpose is to 
arouse and confirm the unity of the tribe’, and to ‘have their roots in 
the ancestor cult’ (p. 214). Yet anyone with any knowledge of the 
area knows that izibongo have no necessary connexion with religion. 
They are in daily use and may apply to anyone. Even a European 
—- may have his izibongo (praises). One never feels that the 
author really understands the social organization of the people whom 
he is describing or appreciates the significance of differences between 
the various clusters of tribes that fall within the area. His conclusion, 
reached without any discussion of the evidence, that ‘no absolutely 
certain proofs of ritual killing of a chief, who has reigned for a 
certain time or has grown old, have been found among the South 
Eastern Bantu’ (p. 359) is a little disconcerting, in view of the well- 
authenticated literature on the subject. 

While we are grateful to the author for writing his book in 
English and so making it readily accessible to anthropologists at 
work in the area discussed, it is only right to point out that the use of 
a foreign medium has been a great Sondiee in many ways. The 
English is poor; the reader is uncertain of the meaning of man 
passages; words such as ‘sacrifice’ are loosely used and never defin 

metimes the sources quoted are reproduced in an incorrect or 
misleading manner, as on page 34, where Zulu sacred objects are 
= to be kept in a place ‘near the entrance’ of their hut instead of ‘at 
back’. 
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The subject of this book certainly challenges deeper investigation 
into the basis of kingship than has been made up to the present. But 
the analysis here is sterile and reveals no new approach or concepts. 


EILEEN JENSEN KRIGE 
DuRBAN 
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The Way, the Truth and the Life, An Outline of Christian Doctrine. 
By J. R. MacpuaiL. (London and New York: Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d. $3.50. 1954.) On opening another ‘popular’ book on 
Christian doctrine, one is tempted to ask, ‘Is there really need and 
room for yet another?’ But this one kept one reader’s attention 
throughout and at the end made him hope that time would be 
found for it in the ae of many people. It is refreshing to meet 
a book on doctrine which is written in plain, straightforward and 
sometimes pungent English, and yet neither avoids the big issues 
nor condescends to its readers. It is eminently readable, perhaps 
because it is written by one who is not a specialist in theology. The 
author is Professor of English at Madras Christian College and 
writes vividly, with many trenchant and penetrating sentences, with 
touches here and there of salty humour. He brings out the unity of 
Christian doctrine and preserves a sound balance between its 
different elements. The chapter headings indicate the treatment of 
the theme: 1. God: the Creation. 2. Man: the Story of Paradise Lost. 
;- God and Man: Election and Faith. 4. The Life of Jesus: the 
ncarnation. 5. The Death of Jesus: the Atonement. 6. The Holy 
Spirit and the Church. 7. The Holy Spirit, the Bible and the Sacra- 
ments. 8. The Christian Way. 9. Truth and Life. The theology 
presented is of a ‘central’ variety, avoiding extremes and idiosyn- 
cracies. Despite the fact that the author is working in India, the 
book is not written with an Indian public in mind; its frequent 
quotations from English literature and most of its illustrations 
suggest that it has in view primarily readers in the West. The 
author is clearly much aware of the lines of present-day thought 
and of current criticisms of and difficulties about the Christian 
Faith. Clearly, too, he knows life as well as doctrine and constantly 
relates doctrine to the daily affairs of living. His book should be of 
much value to Christians in many lands who desire a clear, forceful 
and persuasive exposition of the Christian Faith, and especially 
rhaps to university students and to that somewhat inclusive 
and, the cynical may say, elusive) class, ‘the intelligent layman’. 
t is an admirable book to put into the hands of the non-Christian 
enquirer who wants to know what Christians believe and why. 
R. K. O. 


31 
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The History of the Co-operating Lutheran Missions in Natal, 
1912-1951. By HERMAN ScHLYTER. (Durban: Lutheran Publishing 
ouse. 1953.) In this well-documented study of some forty years in 
the history of the Co-operating Lutheran Missions in Natal, South 
Africa, Dr Herman Schiyter, of Lund, has done a valuable piece 
of work for the Lutheran Church. During that period it is remarkable 
that the co-operation between the Berlin Missionary Society, the 
Church of Sweden Mission and the Norwegian Missionary Society 
has—in spite of two world wars—been not only preserved but 
extended, for in 1928 the American Lutheran Mission as a whole, 
and in 1938 the Hermannsburg Mission in part, entered the Co- 
operating Lutheran Missions (C.L.M.). common teachers’ 
institution (Umpumulo), a common theological seminary (Oscars- 
), a common publishing house in Durban, have all been 
lished; and co-operation has been accomplished in man 
practical ways. But there is still a long way to go before the C.L.M. 
reaches its goal, the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Southern 
Africa. The committees on common constitution, liturgy and hymn 
book and on the revision of the pericopes have not yet baished their 
work. The draft constitution refers to a church, but the word 
‘federation’ would be a more accurate term, as the draft is only a 
plan of a federation of missions and mission churches without any 
clauses about the autonomous church in spe or about the relation 
of the missionaries to the said church. 

In the concluding chapter the author says something of the 
future of the C.L.M. In South Africa as a whole, a long-established 
Lutheran field, possibilities for further growth are remarkable. When 
the plans for the extension of co-operation to the whole of southern 
Africa, including Southern Rhodesia and South-west Africa, have 
been realized, the Lutherans will number over half a million. But a 
major difficulty is that the work of unification has been done toa 
extent by the Europeans. On account of the racial difficulties 
Africans have had very little say. A stronger Bantu leadership is 
necessary for the development of church consciousness. The future 
depends, however, above all on how the racial problem is solved. 

The establishment in 1948 of the annual synod, although only 
in an advisory capacity, will certainly increase the likelihood of 
realizing the common Zulu church for which we hope. As pious 
wishes for the future work of the C.L.M. the following may be 
mentioned: more nal contacts between the different Lutheran 
missionaries and tu pastors, inter-synodical visitations within 
the Evangelical Lutheran Zulu Church, Bantu representatives 
within the Executive of the C.L.M.—all designed to increase 
understanding and friendship between European and Bantu in 
the E.L.Z.C. Nor should efforts for understanding with other 
Evangelical churches be neglected. 8. M. F. 
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The Wings of the Morning. By ArtHuR F. Suarp. (London: 
H. H. Greaves. 7s. 6d. 1954.) The writer of this book worked in 
Malaya and Borneo from 1892 to 1910, and he has written a very 
readable account of life and work in those countries during that 

riod. The greater part of the book is given over to his fife in 

rneo, and is a fairly complete record of his doings there. As 
such it has a very real value, but the book must be recognized for 
what it is, an account of work in the country during those years and 
not an account of life in Borneo to-day. For this reason, it is a pity 
that the caption beneath the photograph of the vicarage in Kuching 
(p. 144), does not state, ‘as in the early years of the century’. A new 
vicarage now stands on the site of this old house. 

As one reads the book, one realizes how conditions have changed, 
while the main problems remain the same : the difficulties of getting 
staff and the problem of language and of travelling in a land where 
there are few roads and no railways. To-day there is the advantage 
of air travel between the main towns, but the Mission no longer has 
the services of its own launch. 

As one reads, one is reminded of the saying, ‘Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after many days’. So much of 
Archdeacon Sharp’s work has borne fruit in these latter days: the 

owth of the schools (he writes of St Thomas’s School with its two 

undred boys, where now there are nearly a thousand boys, and of 
St Mary’s School with about fifteen girls, now a school of nearl 
seven hundred and ); the faithful service given to the Churc 
and the schools by individuals mentioned in his book; the value of 
the work done by the Sarawak Union Club, still a flourishing concern 
in Sarawak, and the formation of the Borneo Mission Association, 
which has helped the work in the diocese so greatly over the years 
and still flourishes in Britain. All this growth testifies to the very 
sound foundation laid by the writer and his fellow-workers, and the 
Church in Borneo owes no small debt of gratitude to such men for 
their faithful service. When one reads of their trials and difficulties 
one recognizes the tough qualities of the early missionaries, a tough- 
ness born of a love of God, and of their desire to bring the Gospel 
to men of other races. 

This book is worthy of a place on the shelves of school and parish 
libraries. It should inspire young ay of to-day to follow in the 
footsteps of those early workers, for the opportunities to carry on 
the great work still exist in that far-off land of Borneo. 


J. P. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. Cuartes W. Ranson, D.Theol., General Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council, contributes the address which 
he delivered on the occasion of the conferment on him of the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Theology by the University of Kiel. 


Nicotas ZERNOV, D.Phil., of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
who has recently spent a year in India as Principal of the Catholicate 
College, Travancore, is Spalding Lecturer in Eastern Orthodox 
Culture in the University of Oxford. 


The Rev. Dr Joun S. Bapgau is President of the Near East 
Foundation, New York, and was formerly Dean of the American 
University, Cairo. 


O.ivier BécuIN, of Switzerland, is General Secretary of United 
Bible Societies. 

GeorcE W. CarPENTER, Ph.D., Chevalier de l’'Ordre de Léopold II, 
lately director of the Librairie Evangélique au Congo, is Secretary 


of Africa Committee of the Division of Foreign Missions, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Orvat J. Davis is a missionary in Congo with the Evangelical 
Christian Covenant Church. 


The Rev. Arvin L. ScoutTmaat, of Colegio Americano, Bogota, 
Colombia, is a missionary of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


The Rev. CLAUDE DE MEsTRAL, of the United Church of Canada, 


is Secretary of the International Committee on Christian Literature 
for Africa. 





Reviews of books are by: The Rev. Professor F. S. Drake, of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies, University of Hongkong, formerly 
in China with the Baptist Missionary Society and Professor in 
Cheeloo School of Theology, Tsinan; Nosuo Kosayasui, of 
Kwansei Gakuin University, Nishinomiya, Japan; the Rev. MALCOLM 
Pitt, D.D., of Hartford Seminary 3 oundation, Hartford, 
Connecticut; the Rev. E. R. Hucues, for many years in China with 
the London Missionary Society and lately Reader in Chinese in the 
University of Oxford; the Rev. S. H. Dixon, lately er of the 
Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Minister of St Paul’s Methodist een, Bedford; the Rev. E. A. 
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Payne, D.D., General Secre of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland; Mrs Una H. S. Snow, formerly of the Indian 
Education Service, and Acting Secretary of the International 
Committee on Christian Literature for Africa, 1948-1952; the Rev. 
SicuRD GRANILD, of Denmark, recently returned from a year of 
study in Israel, a member of the executive committee of the Danish- 
Israel Mission; the Rev. S. G. Pitts, of the Methodist Church of 
South Africa, Principal of the Missionary Institution, Healdtown, 
C.P.; Miss STELLA PENLEY, Barrister-at-Law, Social Welfare Officer, 
Mindolo, Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia; Mrs E1rLeen JENSEN KRIGE, 
Ph.D., Lecturer in Social Anthropology in the University of Natal. 

Shorter notices are by: the Rev. RR. K. OrcHarp, China and 
Africa Secretary of the London Missionary Society; the Rev. Stic 
M. Fatck, Mission Director of the Church of Sweden Mission; the 
Rev. JoHN Peacu, of the Church of England, Appeal Secretary of 
the Borneo Centenary Committee and a member of the Borneo 
Mission. 





The International Association for the Study of the History of 
Religions, which has grown out of the several History of Religions 
Congresses held in different European capitals over the past half- 
century (Paris 1900, Bale 1904, Oxford 1908, Leyden 1912, Lund 
1927, Brussels 1935, Amsterdam 1950), has a number of affiliated 
national sub-associations. Professor R. Pettazzoni, of Rome, the 
President, and Professor C. J. Bleeker, of Amsterdam, the secretary, 
are anxious that Great Britain should not be unrepresented. A 
British section has therefore been formed; and it is hoped that 
British scholars interested in the history of religions and its kindred 
studies will join. Would they please write to the Rev. D. W. Gundry, 
Neuadd Reichel, University College of North Wales, Bangor, as 
soon as possible? 

Members of the Association may obtain the new journal of the 
history of religions, Numen, for a reduced subscription of 16 Dutch 
florins (approximately 30s.) instead of the full rate of 20 florins. 
They are also cordially invited to attend the 8th History of Religions 
Congress to be held in Rome from April 17 to 23, 1955. 
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son. 


LIGHT THROUGH THE SHADOWS. Michael 
Simonivitch Beitzakhar. Translated and 
edited by Daniel V. Kubrock. 184 pp. 
Washington, D.C. : Review and Herald. 
$2.75. 1953. 605. 

femticqnety ofa tpn <> Adventist 
minister 0! ussian-speaking church in 
Teheran. 

On SaFARI FOR Gop. 
Westervelt. 183 pp. N. 
Inland Mission. $1. 1954. 606. 

An account of the life and labours of John 
Stauffacher, a pioneer missionary of the 
Africa Inland Mission. 

THe Lonc Roap oF FATHER 4 
Theodore Maynard. xvii+297 
N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts. ie a 
1954. 607. 

Biography of the Jesuit priest and founder 

fornia missions in the eighteenth 
century. 

KATERI OF THE Monawks. Marie Cecilia 
Buehrle. xiv+192 pp. Milwaukee: 
= Publishing Co. $3. 1954. 608. 

poplar bi phy of venerable Kateri 

poy ont girl, known as the 

Tekakn of _ Mohawks, who is proposed for 

beatification and canonization by the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Hait1 Diary. Kathleen Spell. 125 pp. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Beacon Hill = 
1953. 609. 


Intimate record of a young missionary 
—_. = =a in Haiti, compiled from 


Hope 


J ee & 
Africa 


+tMakaryy Guocuaser (1792-1847), DER 
BEGRUNDER DER RUSSISCH- ODOXEN 
Attai-Mission. Josef Glazik, m.s.c. 
ZMR, 1954 (3), 211-22. 670. 

Vincent Leppe. Jacques Leclercq 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, neem 1954 @), 
200-11. O67, 


ill. The Older Churches 


ALBANIAN AND SoutH Siavic Orat Epic 
Poetry. Stavro Skendi. viii+221 pp. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: American Folklore 
Society. 1954. 612. 

Thesis on its origin, tradition and collec- 





tions, with interpretation of original texts. 
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A Har Century or UNION THEOLOGICAL 


Seminary (1896-1945). H Sloane 
Coffin. v+261 pp. : ibner 
$2. 50. 1954. 613. 


GrorGe WASHINGTON CaRVER: MAN OF 
Gop. Alvin D. Smith. 76 pp. N.Y.: 
Exposition Press. $2.50. 1954. 614. 

Dr Carver's biblical teachings, recorded by 
a former student, as a source an in- 
spiring portrait of the famous Negro scientist. 


LoYALTY AND FREEDOM. Rhoda E. 
McCull Y.: National 


8 N. 
Council of tht Cuerches of Christ in 


U.S.A. 35 cents. 1953. 6175. 

Pamphlet prepared at the request of the 
general department of United Church 

omen concerning freedom in ane 
politics, pibenstion & and religious life 

MAN AND Gop IN THE Cry. ei D. 
Miller. xi+179 pp. N.Y.: Friendship 
Press. $2. 1954. 676. 

‘The American i d i 1 home 
missions study book for 1953-1954; @ guide 
to the work and problems of the Church in 

the director 





the cities, by of the New York 
City Mission Society 

Tue Necro in AMERICAN LIFE AND 
Tuoucut: THe Napir ere: 
a Logan. x+380 N.Y. : 

Dial Press. $5. 1954. ean 
me Neng ime enna pl 

Negroes under the fourteen Ant ond 


et ne a ee amt ne me 


RELIGION BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN. 
Shuster. xxi+281 PP 
$4. 1954. 61 

The le for religious survival of vast 

numbers Christian ne Jewish people 

behind the Iron Curtain. 

RHAPSODY IN BLACK: THE Lire Story OF 
Joun Jasper. Richard Ellsworth Day. 
149 pp. Philadelphia, Pa.: Judson 
Press. $2.50. 1953. 6179. 

The — of a famous preacher who was 
born a sla 

THE Savaoe. eostty _ ae, 
ae PeLP ey niversity 

ik, Be $7.50. 1952. 620. 


\ Falling the suthors book Fe yn: 
this volume com the work on 


dispersal 
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SPANISH-SPEAKING GROUPS IN THE 


STaTes. ix+241 pp. Durham, 
Duke University Press. $4. 1954. 


Sociological research on ethnic n Edited 
from Mexico, Puerto Rico, Philippi Christi: 
the different parts of the United States, 1954- 

+THe Expansion or AMERICAN Fe This 
Missionary ACTIVITIES SINCE 
the Misionery Resserck Ciseey Cur], Cust 

e Missionary rary (N.Y - 

1954, No. 7. 622. mission: 


Recent Dutcu Missions L; 
Arie H. Oussoren. 












of the Missionary Research The 
(N.Y.), 1954, No. 9. 623. a by 
IV. The Lands of the Y 
Churches iat 
Japan 1954. : 
TaKASHIMA, A JAPANESE FisHiING © Biog 
MUNITY. Edward Norbeck. xi+231p§ coverir 
Salt Lake City, Utah: University ¢ philoso 
Utah Press. $3. 1954. 624. and we 
Ethnographic description, with sources 
upon the westernization, of a rural Ja; | 
fishing community. MytH 


STUDENT COUNSELLING IN JAPAN: A 
sat ae nee In HicHer Ep 
ley yd. xv+204 pp. 
polis: University of Minnesota F 
$4. 1953. —_ . x 
Description of the Ja niversi 
Me a ys Student Fesvennal nnel Service | 
a result of the democratization of p 
Japan. 
+Que Pense v’ETupIANT JAPoNAIS? Y, 
suke Oshima. Revue de IA 


’ 6 
), 1954 | (4), 390-7. 627. 
JCQ, 1954 (April), ¢ 


+THe Postwar SociaL PsycHoLocy 
THE JAPANESE PeopLe. Hiroshi Min 
Phe) 1954 (April), 106-12. 629. 
+Brse Versions In COLLOQUIAL Jap. 
J. A, Aspberg. JCQ, 1954 ( 
121-8. 630. 
+REVISING THE JAPANESE BisLe. Discussi 
members of the editorial comr 
of Kyokai . (Church Educati 
JCQ, 1954 (April), 129-37. 631. 


+THe sieaeenad Line IN Japan. Ro 
Swearingen. Far Eastern Survey (N. 
1954 (4), 56-61. 





mop ae Ay pe rey tig 


See also 758 (Modern Japan and Chure 





yen 1954 (156), 26-30. 626. 
CuurcH IN JAPANESE Soci Period 
Mikio Sumiya. Revig C 
Docu 
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Korea 


my Korea AND GENERAL Drrecrory. 
Edited by Allen D. Clark. Seoul: 
Christian Literature Society of Korea. 
This new edition of what was originally 
as an annual (last otision, 5 ge) ie 
Christian agencies and non-Roman ait, English of 
missionaries in Korea. 


1954. 633. 
the only general Soseues in 
Decision InN Korea. Rutherford M. Poats. 


xii+ 340 pp. N.Y.: McBride. $4.75. 
1954- 634. 
The ‘ definitive’ history of the Korean 


war by a war correspondent and the head of 
the Japanese bureau of the United Press. 


Korean Stupies Gurpe. Institute of East 
Asiatic Studies. xii+220 pe: Berkeley: 
University of California Press. $3.50. 
1954. 635. 

Biographical guide to life and culture, 
covering history, art, economics, religion, 
philosophy, music, etc., listing both oriental 
and western works, primary and 
sources. 

GMAN RHEE: THE MAN BEHIND THE 
Mytu. Robert T. Oliver. x+380 PP. 
N.Y.: Dodd, Mead. $5. 1954. 636. 

A biography based upon the author’s close 
association and voluminous correspondence 
with the President of nd 


China 


ILIOGRAPHY ON CHINESE DocysDievons. 
E-tu Zen Sun and John De wongele. 
if, pp. New Haven, Conn. : 
niversity (Institute of Far ioe 
Languages). $2.50. 1952. 637. 
A selected and critical list of Chinese 
periodical sources. 
Cuina’s RESPONSE TO THE WEST 
Teg and Ke Fontenke any §. Y 
Fairbank. 


Camb xi+ 296 pp. 
Conbsidee Mase - University 
Press. $6.75. 1954. 638. 

Gives an inside account of how China’s 
leaders reacted to the invasion of western 
arms and goods, persons and ideas. 
CHINA’s MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
iomaenan. Earl Swisher. xxi+ 844 pp. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
$7.50. 1953. 639. 

pA ae relations, 1841— 
186: yr kee 
Tae Mu ti-State cilia or ANCIENT 

Cura. Richard Louis 





135 pp. Hamden, 
Press. $3.50. 
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* Foreign Area Studies ' deals with the inter- 
relations of the Chinese States in the Ch’un- 
Ch'in period, 722-481 B.c. 


A Nation Berrayvep: THe Srory or 
ComMMUNISM IN CHINA. Charles R. 
Shepherd. 179 pp. N.Y.: Exposition 
Press. $3. 1954. 641. 


The narrative of Communist progress in 
China from 1919 to the present. .. 
©) Tacks on Cuinese History. John De 
Francis and Elizabeth Jen Young. 
Vol. I, 68 PP; vol. II, 165 pp. New 
Haven, Conn. : Institute of Far Eastern 

, Yale University Press. $2.50. 
1952. 642. 

Lectures and conversations on historical 
subjects in Chinese with vocab: and 
phonetic script and short tical com- 
mentary for advanced studies in Chinese. 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND POPULATION 


IN bay A George W. Barclay. 
xviii+ 275 Princeton: Princeton 
University ise $5. 1954. 643. 


A study of Taiwan’s demographic develop- 
ment—‘ The only place where it is possible 
to study the process of change of a Chinese 
population over a substantial period of time 
on the basis of excellent data. 

LanpD RerormM IN Tarwan. Robert B. 
Moody. 82 pp. (Mimeographed paper 
for graduate program in social and 
technical assistance.) Haverford, Pa.: 
Haverford College. 1953. 644. 

A study based on the files and a of - 4 
Mutual Security Agency 
Joint ion on R ne 

+THe Workinc or Communist CHrINa’s 
Five Year Pian. Robert M. Rosse. 
PA, 1954 (March), 16-26. 645. 

¢+THe Cuivise Economy unper Com- 
MUNIST PLANNING. Ronald Hsia. PA, 
1954 (June), 112-23. 646. 

RELIGION UND ‘RELIGION’ 1M CHINA VON 
Heute. P. Olaf Graf, o.s.b. NZM, 
1954 (2), 96-108. 647. 

See also 607 (Basel Mission centenary) ; 
61z (Father Vincent Lebbe); 759 
(Church and world politics). 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


Siamese Harem Lire. Anna H. Leon- 
owens. xiv+228 pp. N.Y.: Dutton. 
$3.75. 1953. 648. 

The account of the five P rey = ees og | 





The first of a series of Yale University 
32 





Kine Mong! t behind the harem walls of 
Sioneinate palsee an  Qoventen. 
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Tue STRUGGLE FOR egy Ellen J.| the * ~pee of the Nazarene, in particulargg The 























Hammer. xvii+ hes Stanford,| India MosLe! 
Calif. : Stanford sivernty Press. $5.|Tue Doms AND THEIR Near RELATION} xi+: 
1954. 649. George Weston Briggs. ix+ 680 La Dick 
A study of the conflict between French| Mysore: Wesley Press and Pub Inf 
Vietnamese and Vietminh interests, spon- House. 1954. 658. reade 
sored by the Institute of Pacific Relations. A review is in preparation. East. 
ae Community In INpo-CuHINa: Burma, Lanp oF GOLDEN Poona Tue O 
Church, in French | Frank N. ‘Trager and Helen G. T. saler 
Indo-China Winburn T. Thomas ; (Headline a No. 104.) 64 pp. Illus 
Swiss Brethren Mission in Laos, y~ Foreign Policy "Association. 35 cen} Hod 
stant H. Jacquet, Jr. 5 ; The Bible in 1954. 659. 670. 
— = F. Audéts ——? by Burma’s unique position in defeati A 
Bulletin of f the wet Je Research Comments en Ms Goren oe ReBiR1 

‘ iali t ‘orward to 
Library (N.Y.), 1954, No. 6. 650. of o ' welfare state’. = 
+Tue Eurasians OF INDONESIA: CaSTA-|+Prosiems or EpucaTion. S. K. Roy} of J 
ways OF COLONIALISM. Paul W. van| NCCR, 1954 (April), 164-70. 660, Phil 
der Veur. PA, 1954(June), 124-37. 651. #YourH Work in Vittace Inpi. 671 
+Tue Furure or INDONESIAN POLITICAL|  W. Sadiq. NCCR, 1954 (May), 21 Se 


Parties. Robert C. Bone, Jr. Far| 661. 


= Survey (N.Y.), 1954 (2), 17-23- +A Soca Revo.ution: The ohi 
im on Indian social mores ve 
— tn Borngzo. Norma R. Young- og needs for Christian service] férl 
@. | FOF Nashville, Tenn. : Eady Asirwatham. NCCR, 1954 (J A 
se 3: Association. $2. July), 274-81. 662. }Tue 
1955: ; ; HicHer EpucaTion In Inp1a. Alfred Ne 
ae ers et on Seventh-day t Schenkman. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y) 195 
Seo cleo 603 (Missionary picness’s| .*95¢@) 24-8. 663. tLe 
reminiscences). +Inpian Communism TO-DAY. vE 
Windmiller. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y)j (Pa 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 1954 (4), 49-56. 664. {Nor 
Se. Robert Trum-|+Das SaLseTTe-DEKRET VON 18 M\ 
> . (Headline Series, No. 105.)|  senvz BEDEUTUNG FUR Bomsay ( {Tur 
oreign Policy Association. 35| P. Josef Metzler, o.m.i. NZM, 1954 (2i} | yay 
4 1954. cor ee ei, 109-22. 665. . 
Ani _~ s foreign policy| +Vers une ARCHITECTURE 
by s New York Times correspondent. D’INSPIRATION DRAVIDIENNE. J 
Tue Secucar State in INDIA: A Curis-| Tombeur. Eglise Vivante 
TIAN Pornt oF View. 10 pp. Calcutta:| Louvain), 1954 (2), 212-17. 666. APRIC 
Y.M.C.A. Publishing House 1954. 655 +OrtTHOpOx Musiim ATTITUDE TOW: he 
Issued by the cee Se Bi : THE QADIANIS IN PAKISTAN. - 
Litereture on the Indian Anand. Bulletin of the Henry ; 
Concerns. School of Islamic Studies (Aligarh), 1 Pre 
ge em ag ee AND| (Jan.-Mar.), 3-8. 667. va 
LICIES IN INDIA. . Thirumalai. 
= 4 2 «| See also 760a, 761 + thte Church)j Co! 
xiii+ 280 pp. N.Y.: Institute of Pacific 
Bastiven S000. cone. 696. 777 (Gandhism and Syncretism). te 
A hich embodies the results 
ofthe suay comple ed under the auspices of Central Asia 19 
the LP.R. Includes the historical back-| njonco. CoMMUNITY 


-P.R. ] 
ground and an analysis of the basic factors|" Steucruns. Herbert Harold V - 
and problems of Indian agriculture. ; rd. xi xi+321 pp. New Haven, Conn. Sa 
EW THE GosPeL. India tions Area Files. ae 
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particular) The Near East and North Africa 


MOosLEMS ON THE Marcu. F. W. Fernau. 

RELATION} = xi+ 312 RP: (Translated by E. W. 

oe pp] Dickes.) N.Y.: Knopf. $5. 1954. 669. 
Informative introduction for the general 

ee to the crucial problems of the Near 
t. 


Pacopy,} THe ONE Remains: A report from Jeru- 
.T salem. Stewart Perowne. 192 pp. 
p. NY. Illus. Endpaper maps. ndon : 


pester and Stoughton. 20s. 
70. 

A review is in preparation. 
ReBIRTH AND Destiny oF IsragEL. David 
Ben Gurion. Edited and translated 
from the Hebrew under the oupeny 
of Modekhai Nurock. 539 pp. N.Y.: 
est Library. on 1954. 

71 

See review, p. 467. 


EN HanpFutt Otiver’ FRAN ISRAEL. 





ohannes 2 160 pp. ——: 
venska yrkans D iakonistyrelses Bo! - 
férlag. Kr. 6.50. 1954. 672. 


A review is in preparation. 

{THe ROLE OF THE er IN THE 
Near East. John S. Badeau. IRM, 
1954 (Oct.), Hay 673. 

¢Le StTatuT DE LA POPULATION DANS 

UEtTaT v’ISRAEL. Cahiers Sioniens 

(Paris), 1954 (Dec.), 343-60. 674. 

+¢Notes ON THE New Ecypr. James Batal. 
MW, 1954 (3 & 4), 227-35. 675. 

?#TurxisH Istam. Lewis V. Thomas. 
MW, 1954 (3 & 4), 181-5. 676. 

See also 782 (Cairo debate on Islam). 


Africa (General) 

ArricAN TRADITIONAL RELIGION. E. G. 
Parrinder. v+160 pp. Map. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 8s. 6d. 
1954. 677. 

In the ‘ World Religions ’ series edited by 
Professor E. C. James. The author is 
senior lecturer in religious studies, University 
College, Ibadan. 

Tue Heart or Arrica. Alexander Camp- 
bell. xii+487 pp. N.Y.: Knopf. $5. 
1954. 678. 











D> Description of the author’s observations 
See peereeen using We eer een ae 

Id V Sal 

ile. $3.50 a AND STATE IN AFrica TO-DAY. 
George W. ter. Civilizations 

ith i ae : International Institute of 

_ M iffering Civilizations), 1953, No. 4, 
519-38. 679. 
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+MIssionaRyY STATESMANSHIP IN AFRICA : 
Proceedings of the study conference, 
May 28-31, 1953 of the Kennedy School 
ions. rint from Civilizations 
Brussels: International Institute of 
iffering Civilizations), 1953, No. 4, 
467-564. 680. 
+Tue Socia, Rove or Arrican Music. 
Hugh Tracey. African Affairs (London), 
1954 (July), 234-41. 681. 


-|¢CHRisTIAN LITERATURE FOR AFRICA. 


Claude de Mestral. 


IRM, 1954 (Oct.), 
436-42. 682. 


West Africa 


(from the ho Soeet to the Cunene, including 
East and Central Sudan) 


Baba OF Karo : A WoMAN OF THE MOSLEM 
Hausa. Mary Smith. 299 pp. Illus. 
Map. London: Faber. 25s. 1954. 683. 

A review is in preparation. 


pp. . 
$3.50. 1953. 684. 
A short history of the country, with bio- 
sar 0 sketches of its founders and 


LIBRETTO FOR THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


Melvin B. Tolson. 60 pp. eat 
Twayne Publishers. $2.75. 1953. 
arg 
poem written for the Liberian Centen- 
nial pa International ition. 
LipeRIAN Opyssey. ‘By Hammock and 
Surfboat.’ 


The ‘Autobs phy “J F. om 
Price. xv+260 pp. lies 


Pageant Press. $7.50. 1954. — 
A review is in preparation. 
tLalc MIssiONNAIRE EN AFRIQUE NOIRE 
FRANCAISE. Michel Bony. Revue de 
“fe (Louvain), 1954 (156), 22-5. 


+Zwet AFRIKANERINNEN BERICHTEN UEBER 
FRAUENPROBLEME AUF DER GOLDKUESTE. 
Grace Ofosu Appiah and Gesye O. Aye. 
EMM, 1954 AY 115-21. 

tixenca: THe Iso RaM-HEADED Gop. 
M. D. W. Jeffreys. African Studies 
(Johannesburg), 1954 (1), 25-40. 688. 

+CO-OPERATION IN CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 
PRODUCTION IN BELGIAN Conoco. George 
Ww. Cagenten. IRM, 1954 (Oct.), 414- 
20. 9. 


ba LUGBARA 


(London), 1954 (July), 189-99. 690. 
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+THeE QuesTION oF Guana. R. A. Mauny. 
oo (London), 1954 (July), 200-13. 
gor 
tEruis Pénrens ov Gatnes DE CHasTeté 
CHEZ LES Ba-PenpE. L. de Sousberghe. 
ag (Londén), 1954 (July), 214-19. 
692. 
¢CHANGING Po.iTicaL LEADERSHIP 
West Arrica. Philip Garigue. Africa 
(London), 1954 (July), 220-32. 693. 
+L’ENTERREMENT D’UN CHEF KONKOMBA. 
R. Cornevin. Africa (London), 1954 
(July), 247-9. 694. 
+MarriaGe RITES AMONG THE Aku (Yor- 
UBA) OF wn. Olumbe Bassir. 
Africa(London), 1954 (July) 251-6. 695. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba river) 
+Mavu Maus anp CurisTIANs : A PERSONAL 
EXPERIENCE. Frank Bouverie. Modern 
Churchman (London), 1954 (June), 
86-90. 696. 
+tKenya’s ANSWER THE Mau Mau 
CHALLENGE. C.J. M. Al rt. African 
Affairs (London), 1954 July), 242-7. 697. 
THe Poxtrics oF AFRICAN CHURCH 
SEPARATIST MOVEMENTS IN BRITISH 
CENTRAL —.e 1892-1916. George 
Shepperson. a (London), 1954 
(July), 233-46. “bos. 
See also 762 (Training for the Ministry). 


South Africa 
(from south of the Cunene and 
Zambesi rivers) 

Tue Sourn ArricaAN Way oF LIFE: 
VALUES AND IDEALS OF A Mu tt1-RaciaL 
Society. G. H. Calpin. ix+200 pp. 
N.Y.: Columbia niversity Press. 
$3.50. 1953. 699. 

A sober, factual account of South African 
society. 

TuHrouGH Matan’s Arrica. Robert St 
—. AS nif pp. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doub! y $3.95. 1954. 700. 

Composite interview with the various 
conflicting factions in the Union of South 


IN 


Africa, including a tracing of the course of 


the National Government. 
Tue HicH Commission 


TECTORATE AND SWAZILAND. 
Greaves. 24 stapes London : "bain: 
burgh House 1954. 701. 


Written after a visit to the territories which 
provided contact with widely representative 


epinion. 
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‘TERRITORIES : 
BASUTOLAND, THE BECHUANALAND hart 






tGaQuMa, —. AND THE AMATSHOMAN 
Cian: A By-Way OF MISCEGENATIO, 
in SoutH Arrica. Percival R. Kirby, 
African Studies (Johannesburg), 1954 (1), 
I-24. 702. 

+THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRETORIA Coy. 

FERENCE. Norman Goodall. Ecumenical 

Review (Geneva), 1954 (4), 398-407. 370, 

+PARLIAMENT IN THE MULTI- RactaL 
State. A. H. Murray. T Journal of Has 
Rumo-tingeiahils Coded! 
Affairs) (Stellenbosch), 1954 (Jan), 
I-22. 704. 

tAPARTHEID—A SLOGAN OR A ce 
N. J. Olivier. Tydskri 
Aangeleent 





r Rasse. 
hede (Fournal of Racial Affair;) 
(Stellenbosch), 1954 (Jan.), 23-34. 705. 
See also 596 (Missions 1800-1950). 


Madagascar 
t' Potitique Et Mission’: Un _ récent 
ouvrage sur les débuts de la Mission 
luthérienne oS a Mada ; 
Hugues-Jean de Dianous. Le ‘Monde 
Non Chrétien (Paris), 1954 (Jan.—Mar,), 
55-100. 706, 


America and the West Indies 


CHANGING Mui.itary PATTERNS ON THE 
GreaT Piains. Frank Raymond Secoy. 
(Monographs of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, No. 21.) 112 pp. 
Locust Valley, N.Y.: J. J. Augustin. 
$2.75. 1953. 707. 

Study of the various military technique 
patterns of the Indians of the American 
Great Plains from the 17th century through 
the early 19th century. 

Tuis New Wor_p: THE CIVILISATION OF 
Latin America. William Lytle Schurz. 
xii+429 pp. N.Y.: Dutton. $6. 
1954. 708. 

In ten main sections the author summarizes 
the place of the twenty Latin American 
States, carefully analyzing the factors which 
moulded their ‘hemaaine and civilization. 


Zapotec. Helen Augur. 279 pp. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday. $4.50. 1954. 
709. 

Traces the influence of the three-thousand- 
year-old Zapotec culture, as reflected in the 
present. 

Tarascan Fok RELIGION. Pedro Carasco. 
63 pp. _ Orleans, La.: Middle 
American Institute, Tulane 

University G Louisiana. $2. 1952. fee 
An analysis of economic, social 

religious interactions in one of the al doa 

Indian groups of the central plateau of Mexico. 
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ATSHOMAN § LirE IN THE IMPERIAL AND LoyaL City The Pacific Islands 
EGENATION § «oF Mexico IN New SPAIN AND THE (including Papua—New Guinea and 
R ROYAL AND PonTiFICAL UNIVERSITY OF Philippines) 


)» 1954 (1), MEXICO AS DESCRIBED IN THE DIALOGUES 
FOR THE Stupy OF LATIN LANGUAGES, 
ORIA Coy. PREPARED BY FRANSCO CERVANTES DE 
Ecumenical} SALAZAR FOR USE IN HIS CLASSES AND 
“407. 370,) PRINTED IN 1554 BY JUAN PaBLos. 
vii+ 113 pp. Plates. Austin: Univer- University Press. 428. 1954. 719. 
ry a, @ of _— Press. $7.50. 1953: t gate A review is in preparation. 

of Racial) Facsimile with translation by Minni¢ Le | Sone Dapenpent Peopiss oF THE SovrH 
$4 (Jan), first Professor of Rhetoric in the first) PActFIc. LindenA.Mander. xix+535 pp. 
university in the New World. N.Y.: Macmillan. $6.75. 1954. 720. 


" A study of anthropology, history and 
vir Rass.) CASTE IN A Peasant Society. Melvin M.| colonial administration, describing the nature 


Morvriki: A Pilot Project in Community 
Development. Howard Hayden. Issued 
under the auspices of the South Pacific 
Commission. xv+180 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Melbourne and London: Oxford 


: : Tumin. xii+300 pp. Princeton, N.J.:| of pre-European native society, the effects of 
or Aff pe Princeton Cabeiaeler Press. $5. 1952.| European colonization and the present 
Rog 5 712, problems of government in the area. 


A case study in the dynamics of caste in| ART OF THE SouTH Paciric IsLANDs. Paul 
the pueblo of San Luis Jilotepeque, east of S. Wingert. 64 pp. Illus. N.Y.: 


Un récem Guatemala City. Beechhurst Press. $6. 1953. 721. 
la Mission | VENEZUELA THROUGH ITs History. William Material which was first used in the 
[ oe D. and Amy L. Marsland paarips catalogue issued for the 1953 Loan Exhibition 
a NY: Crowell. $ ’ 77 PP-| of the Art of the South Pacific Islands. 
onde +¥.: Crowell, 93.75. 1954. 713. Presents outstanding examples of the highest 

an.—Mar,), The first Natery of Yonean. = its achievement of indigenous artists. 

composite population of African Negroes, | yankez WHALERS IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
American fodiens and Europeans, all of - a 
indies whom contributed to its distinct cultural| A+B. C. ho 304 pp. Garden City, 
3 on pattern; a colourful and enlightened study N.Y. : Dou leday. $3.95. 1954. 722. 
d THE} of a country in the making. Collection of whaling lore and extra- 
ond Secoy. ordinary stories of the New England whale- 


an Ethno- pe ll TO beg Boa —_—*. BA cove men of the last century. 
112 pp. eerbrant. ranslat ry ward) pair: Temp 

Augustin,{ Fitzgerald. vii+353 pp. N.Y.: Simon wiz “a0 ta a pring can 4 a. 
and Schuster. $5. 1954. 714. J. J. AB $2.75. 1953. ii. ely 

y technique Jungle explorations in hitherto inaccessible Deals with the pattern of ‘odalan,’ the 

7 oe regions. See also Apr. 1954, No. 277. major calendrial festival of a Balinese temple 

ImmacuLaTe Forest. W. R. Philipson.| _ * °elebrated in Saja, South Bali. 
manent . 283. 9°- N.Y.: Philosophical Library. | tPARADOxEs OF DEVELOPMENT IN THE 


: Sout Paciric. James McAuley. PA 
tle Sch $4.50. 1952. 715. , 
ton. "s6, An account of an expedition to unexplored 1954 (June), 138-49. 724. 

territories between the Andes and the Amazon. Fields (General) 


summarizes} SoclaL WELFARE WorK IN JAMAICA: A| UNDERSTANDING OTHER CULTURES. Edited 
| American} Srupy OF THE JAMAICA SOCIAL WELFARE| by William A. Parker. 91 pp. Wash- 


ctors which} Commission. Roger Marier. 166 pp.| ington, D.C.: American Council of 
lization. Paris: Unesco. Fr. 350. $1.25. 78. 6d.| Learned Societies. 1954. 725. 

>». Garden| 1953. 7176. Anthology of radio broadcasts on seven 
50. 1954. A review is in preparation. major cultural groups by various scholars as 


an attempt to promote popular understanding. 
e-thousand- | PADDLES OVER THE KAMARANG. Robert H.|‘Ty2 Praiwirive WORLD AND ITS TRANS- 
ected in the} Piersonand JosephO. Emmerson. 110pp.| pormations. Robert Redfield. xxiii+ 
Mountain View, Calif.: Pacific Press} 185 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
ro Carases. Publishing Association. $2. 1953. 717. sity. $3.50. 1953. 726. 

: Middle A story of a Seventh-day Adventist mission An anthropological study of great trans- 
e, Tulane journey to the ‘Davis Indians’ and the| formations in civilization. 

1952. 710,) _ history of these aborigines of British Guiana. +Some Prosiems oF Lasour INSPECTION 
social and} tEVANGELICAL EpucaTION IN CoLOoMBIA.| IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES. Thomas 
he principal Alvin Schutmaat. IRM, 1954 (Oct.),| Graham. International Labour Review 
uofMexico.} 429-35. 718. (Geneva), 1954 (June), 547-69. 727. 
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+REFUGEE PROBLEMS IN THE Far East. 
Aamir Ali. International Labour Review 
(Geneva), 1954 (June), 619-25. 728. 

¢A British View OF THE Far East. 
Kenneth Younger. PA, 1954 (June), 
QO-11I. 729. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 


of Missions 
Tue THEOLOGY OF EvaNGcELiIsM. T. A. 
Kantonen. vi+98 pp. Philadelphia, 


Pa.: Muhlenberg Press. $1.25. 1954. 
730. 

Evangelism revealed as a vital here-and- 
now issue implied in the very meaning of 
Christianity. 

Way THE CuurcH? A study of the nature 
of the Church with special reference to 


the writings of the Fathers. John Foster. 
112 pp. mdon: S.C.M. Press. §s. 
1954- 731. 


A review is in preparation. 

tLe Latc pans v’Ecuise. R. P. Liégé, o.p. 
Revue de I’ Aucam (Louvain), 1954 (156), 
6-15. 732. 

tLatcatT MISsSIONNAIRE : Pourgquo! ? 
Bénédicte Milcent. Revue de l’Aucam 
(Louvain), 1954 (156), 16-21. 733. 

tUta.—Gedanken iiber die Frauenmission 
und die Mission der Frau. Erich 
Schick. EMM, 1954 (4), 98-104. 734. 

+FRAUVENMISSION? Dorothee Sarasin. 
EMM, 1954 (4), 105-7. 735. 

+D1e MITARBEIT DER FRAU IN DER MIssION. 
B. » Gibson. EMM, 1954 (4), 110-15. 
736. 

+NeEveE GESICHTSPUNKTE FUR DIE ORDNUNG 
KULTURELLER PHANOMENE IN ETHNOLO- 
GIE UND RELIGIONSWISSENSCHAFT. R. 
Mohr. ZMR, 1954 (3), 222-34. 737. 

+SCIENCE MISSIONNAIRE ET APOSTOLAT 
MISSIONNAIRE. P. Walbert Biihlmann, 
o.f.m. cap. NZM, 1954 (2), 81-95. 
738. 

& Occipente: I Compiti 

ODIERNI DEI MISSIONARI IN ORIENTE E IL 
PROBLEMA DELLA COLLABORAZIONE E DELL’ 
ADATTAMENTO. Martiniano Roncaglia, 
o.f.m. eres 1954 (2), 123-33. (Con- 
cluded.) 7 


+Trinitt or inet. André Rétif. 
Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1954 (2), 
179-89. 740. 

+ Fra HEDNING Tit KaisTEN. L. J. Danbolt. 
NOTM, 1954 (2), 69-78. 741. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+EN Kirkens LivsFUNKsJON—MISsjONssyn 
oc Misjonspraksis. Hans Buvar, 
NOTM, 1954 (2), 79-91. 742. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


THE TRAINING OF Converts. Edited by J, 
Franklin Ewing, s.j. vi+165 pp. NY. 
Fordham University Press. 1953. 743. 

Proceedi of the Fordham University 
conference of mission specialists, first annual 
meeting Jan. 24th-asth, 1953. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Education 
TEACHING RELIGION. ‘Teachers’ Hand. 
book for use with an agreed syllabus of 
religious instruction. A. W. Banks. 
xi+586 pp. Maps. London: Atlantis 
Press. 128.6d. 1954. 744. 
A review is in preparation. 
tTo DEMYTHOLOGISE—OR NOT?... John 
Marsh. Religion in Education (London), 
1954 (Summer), 87-92. 745. 
+MYTHOLOGY IN THE CLAssROOM: THE 
TEACHER’s Pros_eM. J. W. D. Smith. 
Religion in Education (London), 1954 
(Summer), 92-9. 746. 
tAn Awkwarp Story. E. F. de Ward. 
Religion in Education (London), 1954 
(Summer), 100-4. 747. 
+‘ Noruinc DIsTINCTIVE OF A PARTICULAR 
DENOMINATION.’ C. S. Matthews. 
eligion in Education (London), 1954 
(Summer), 104-8. 748. 
tEpucaTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
Beician Conoco. Orval J. Davis. IRM, 
1954 (Oct.), 421-8. 749. 
See also 660, 663 (Education in India); 
718 (Education in Colombia). 


Bible Translation and Distribution 
Tue BIBLE IN bs ge EvaNGELIsM. A. M. 


Chirgwin. eo: London: S.C.M. 
Press. 5s. Friendship Press. 
$2.50 = $1.50. 1954. 750 


A review is in preparation. 
+THE Use OF THE BIBLE IN THE FORMING 
oF MEN. Howard Tillman Kuist. 
NCCR, 1954 (April), 158-63 ; (May), 
207-12. 751. 
+THE WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH OF THE 
Bisve Societies To-pay. Olivier Béguin. 
IRM, 1954 (Oct.), 404-13. 752. 











See also 631 (Japanese Bible revision). 
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Christian Literature 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE WorRK IN SOUTH- 
gast Asia. W. H. Warren and Ruth Ure 
Warren. vit+82 pp. Mysore: Wesley 
Press. 1953. 753- 

The outcome of a study tour undertaken 
for the International Missionary Counci 
and the World Council of Churches. 


if See also 682, 689 (Christian literature for 
Africa). 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Mountains Sincinc. Sanna Morrison 
Barlow. 352 pp. Chicago, Ill.: Moody 
Press. $3. 1952. 754. 

Experience of two missionaries of Gospel 
Recordings, Incorporated, making recordings 
for mission work in the Philippines. 


+Tue Rurat Facror: A paper presented 
to the Yaga on Islamic culture. 
H. B. Allen. MW, 1954 (3 & 4), 171-80. 
755. 


General Discussion of Methods 


Missionary EpucaTION IN A_ BaPTIST 
CuurcH. Dorothy A. Stevens. 208 pp. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Judson Press. $2.50. 
1953. 756. 

Suggestions about the most successful 
methods of promoting missionary interest in 
local churches. 

¢Wuat THE Worp or Gop Dogs: Preach- 
ing requires human art, and the wisdom 
and power of God. FE. Neudoerffer. 
NCCR, 1954 (June-July), 282-7. 757. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Kinpat Nippon No KeElset TO KirisuTo- 
KYO—MEyjI SHOoKki PUROTESTANTO 
Kyoxkal-sH1 Ron. (The Building up of 
Modern Japan and the Christian Church.) 
Mikio Sumiya. 124 pp. Tokyo: 
Shinkyo Shuppan Sha _ (Protestant 
Publishing Co.). 129 Yen. 1950. 758. 
See review, p. 452. 
¢Cuinas JuNGE KircHE IM GRIFF DER 
WELTPOLITIK. Tilemann Grimm. EMZ, 
1954 (3), 65-74. 759. 
¢Le CULTE DE LA VIERGE EN CHINE. 
Edouard Duperray. [Eglise Vivante 
(Paris, Louvain), 1954 (2), 190-9. 760. 
+THeE CHuRCH IN INDIA : Some impressions 
of a member of the Eastern ox 
Church. Nicolas Zernov. NCCR, 1954 
(June-July), 267-73. 760a. 
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{CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA AND THE ORTHO- 
pox CuurcH. Nicolas Zernov. IRM, 
1954 (Oct.), 390-6. 761. 

+Towarps AN Epucatep Ministry: A 
report on a discussion at Makerere. 
F. B. Welbourn. Uganda Church Review 
(Kampala), 1954 (Spring), 14-18. 762. 

tLes jeunes EcLises ET LE MOUVEMENT 
OECUMENIQUE. Jean Frisque. Eglise 
Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 1954 (2), 230- 
44. (Also available as a reprint.) 763. 

+ComITy AMONG CHURCHES AND MISSIONS : 
Some new as of an old subject. 
R. W. Scott. NCCR, 1954 (June-July), 
288-95. 764. 

See also 627 (Church in Japanese Society) ; 
628 (Evangelism among Fishermen) ; 
666 (Christian Architecture); 696 
(Mau Maus and Christians). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Tue ELEMENTS OF ECUMENISM. Hans W. 
Gensichen, with an additional chapter on 
the Ecumenical Movement and the 
Eastern Orthodox Church by Nicolas 
Zernov. vi+46 pp. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society. Rs.1-4. 1954. 765. 

A review is in preparation. 

FREE CHURCHES AND CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
Marion John Bradshaw. xi+225 pp. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press. $3.50. 
1954. 766. 

Re the oecumenical movement and 
the World Council of Churches as a threat 
to hard-won religious freedom and to ‘ free 
churches ’. 

+Evanston—West Meets West? Joseph 
M. Kitagawa. Occasional Bulletin of the 
Missionary Research Library (N.Y.), 
1954, No. 8. 767. 

+AN APPRAISAL OF THE WoRLD COUNCIL 
oF CHURCHES. Marc Boegner. Ecumenical 
Review (Geneva), 1954 (4), 361-9. 768. 

+EVANSTON AND THE ECUMENICAL MISSION. 
Charles Tudor Leber. Ecumenical 
Review (Geneva), 1954 (4), 370-8. 769. 

+THE Brste Societies AND CO-OPERATION 
AMONGST THE CHURCHES. W. J. Platt. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1954 (4), 
379-84. 770. 

+EVANGELICALISM AND THE ECUMENICAL 
Movement. Douglas Webster. Ecu- 

ical Review (Geneva), 1954 (4), 
385-9. 771. 
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tEVANGELISM—THE DrrvinGc FoRcE IN 
THE ECUMENICAL Movement. H. Meyer. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1954 (4), 
425-9. 772. 

tAp Inrerim, 1954: A Comment. E. J. 
Bingle. IRM, 1954 (Oct.), 443-50. 773. 


+SAMARBEIDE 1 MISJONSFORSKNINGEN. 
O.G.Myklebust. NOTM, 1954 (2), 
65-8. 774. 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Africa 
See 677 (African Traditional Religions). 


Religions of Japan 
+CONTEMPORARY APOLOGIES OF SHINTO. 
b hey sees Ariga. Occasional Bulletin of 
Research Library (N.Y.), 
pong No. 5. 775. 


Religions of India 


+Zin EN BESTEMMING VAN HET MENSELIJK 
by Voicens Hinpoelstiscu BEser. 


Hoens. Nederlands Theologisch 
Tijdschrift (Ocgstgeest), 1954 (June), 
257-70. 776. 


+GANDHI, GANDHISME OG SYNKRETISME. 
Olav Hodne. NOTM, 1954 (2), 106- 
115. 777. 


Buddhism 


+Nytr Liv 1 BuppuHismen? R. Pierce 
Beaver. NOTM, 1954 (2), 92-105. 778. 


islam 


MW, 1954 (3 & 4), 186-201. 779. 
+THe Musim paar es > oF Man: 
ae tee and 

(3 & 4) 202-14. 780. ~wogen 
tIisLam aS THE STATE omar gg A 

Muslim Brotherhood view Syria 

R. Bayly Winder. MW, 1954 ie &@ 4) 4), 

215-26. 781. 
+A Camo Depate on Istam AND Some 

CurisTiAN Imp.icaTions. ‘Abd al- 

+ ae MW, 1954 (3 & 4), 236-52. 

782 


See also 676 (Turkish Islam); 755 (Rural 
Factor in Muslim Areas). 
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Judaism 


A HANDBOOK OF JUDAISM; AS PROFESsE 
AND PRACTICED THROUGH THE Acm, 
Meyer Wasman. (Second 
edition.) xii+210 pp. Chicago 
Stein. $3.50. 1953. 783. 

The new edition is enlarged by chapten 
on ‘The family and its institutions’ and 
* Dogmas of Judaism’. 

+MartTIN BUBERS MESSIANISCHE HOFFNUNG 
UND IHR VERHALTNIS ZU SEINER PHILO. 
SOPHIE. Franz von Hammerstein, 
autnies (Zurich), 1954 (June), 65-104, 
7°4. 

+Jeremias GOTTHELF UND DIE JUDEN. 
Lydia Schaeppi. Judaica (Ziirich), 1954 
(June), 105-15. 785. 

+Spinoza, Ben-GuRION UND DAS HEUTIGE 
JupentuM. Schalom Ben - Chorin, 
pa (Ziirich), 1954 (June), 115-20, 


be cir beet pu Lé&viTique. Georges 
Auzou. Cahiers Sioniens (Paris), 1953 
(Dec.), 291-319. 787. 
+THE OLD TESTAMENT IN JEWISH THOUGHT 
Charles Lee Feinberg. 
(Dallas, Texas), 1954 
(Jan.), 27-38 ; (April), 125-36. 788. 
+De CHasipIM IN HET Bork DER PSALMEN, 


H. A. Brongers. Nederlands Theologisch 
Tijdschrift {Ocastgeest), 1954 (June), 
279-97- 789. 

Secularism 


CHRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM AND History, 
William Hordern. 174 pp. Nashville, 


Tennessee: Abingdon. $2.50. 1954 
79°. 
A review is in preparation. 


General 


Rexicion. S. G. F. Brandon. Modern 
Churchman (London), 1954 (June), 95- 
102. 791. 

De Proreriz DER STERVENDEN. H. 
Stricker. Nederlands Theologisch Pid 
schrift (Oegstgeest), 1954 (June), 271-8. 
792. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


CHRISTIAN REALISM AND Po.iTIcaL Pros- 

ot “BOS 
12s. 6d. NY: 
+ 1954. 793. 
A review is in preparation. 
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Tue CHOSEN PEOPLE, or THE BIBLE, 
CHRISTIANITY AND Race. Gerald W. 
Broomfield. x+91 pp. London: 
Longmans. 48. 1954. 794. 

A review is in preparation. 

Four SYMPOSIA ON FOLKLORE. Edited by 
Stith Thomson. x+ 340 pp. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Indiana University Press. 
$5. 1953. 795. 

Presented as part of the Mid-century 
International Folklore conference, 1950, 
under the titles : The Collecting of Folklore ; 
Achieving Folklore ; aking Folklore 
Available ; Studying Folklore. 

Non - SELF - GOVERNING ‘TERRITORIES : 
Summaries and analyses of information 
transmitted to the Secretary-General 
during 1951. (Vol. II.) vii+373 pp. 
i nited Nations. $2.50. 1952. 
79 

Papers submitted to the sixth regular 
session of the General Assembly by the 
governing countries. 

INNOVATION: ‘THE Basis OF CULTURAL 
Cuance. H. G. Barnett. vii+462 pp. 
N.Y. : McGraw-Hill. $6.50. 1953. 797. 

Formulation of a general theory of - 
nature of innovation and analysis of thi 
conditions for, and the immediate cone 
= of, the appearance of novel ideas in a 

ture. 


Edited by 
ohn Gillin. viit+289 pp. N.Y.: 

acmillan. $4. 1954. 798. 

Essays on the interdisciplinary relation of 
anthropology, psychology and sociology in 
attaining a ‘ science of man’. 

Firry YEARS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE : 
Some ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCES OF 
U.S. VoLtuntary AGcENcigs. Edwin A. 
Bock. x+64 pp. Chicago, Ill.: Public 
Administration Clearing House. $1.50. 
1954. 799. 

Summary of the rich experiences of many 
American voluntary agencies for a better 
briefing of technical assistance experts in 


For A SCIENCE OF SociAL Man. 
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IMPERIAL COMMUNISM. Anthony T. 
Bouscaren. viit+256 ~= ee 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press. $3.75. 


1953. 800, 

Suggests, on the basis of ten years of stud 
of Soviet Russian affairs, how Russia will 
advance international Communism. 


tPoPpuLATION GrRowTH, Socio-EcoNoMIc 
re AND LivING STANDARDS. 
S. Chandrasekhar. International 
Review (Geneva), 1954 (June), 527-46. 
or. 


+FOLKLORE AND ANTHROPOLOGY. William 
R. Bascom. Journal of American Folk- 
lore, 1953, No. 262, 283-90. 802. 


Woritp POPULATION AND PRODUCTION. 
W. S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woytinsky 
lxxii+ 1268 pp. N.Y.: Twentieth 
Century Fund. $12. 1953. 803. 

A world-wide survey of social and economic 
forces and trends. 

THE Worvp’s Foon. 
— pp. N.Y.: Harper. 

04. 

A study of the interrelations of world 
populations, national diets, food potentials. 
+FaitH wit Crepit. J. H. Steele, s.f.m. 
ig Mission (N.Y.), 1953 (4), 432-40. 

05. 

See also 703 (Challenge of Pretoria 
Conference) ; 7126 (Social Welfare in 
Jamaica) ; 725, i” (Study of anthro- 
pology); 727 bour in under- 
— Pian hy ; 728 (Refugees in 
the Far East). 


M. K. Bennet. 
$4. 1954. 


XIII. Hortatory and Practical. 


Tue Way, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE: 
AN gt y os ota DoctTRINE. 


J. R. London and 
New Your: “on niversity Press. 
10s. 6d. $3.50. 1954. 806. 


See review, p. 477. 
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Ap INTERIM, 1954: A COMMENT, 443-50. 
Africa— 

East and Central: Federation issue, 

44-53 Reeve, 46-7, 77-81 ; Mozam- 


bique, 44; pagan religion, 
Nr ae tiasaland ‘ 4g Rhodesia, 
eS ; Rhodesia, 44, 45-6; 

a, 46, 312, 313, 314; 


Conde 46. 
book reviews : Administration of justice 
and the urban African (Epstein), 
3 aE His i in Kenya 
(Ki ave. 349- Dong peoples of 
(Turner), 


228-31; Zambesi 
journal of James Stewart, 1862-1863 
Loock Wallis), 121-3. 
bridge conference, 40 ; 
1CCLA 436-42; marriage and 
family life, 39-40, 441; theological 
education 39, 294-300; urban life, 66. 
reviews: African mind in health 
and disease (Carothers), 112-15; A 
nacg&o una (de Matos), 231-3; Ao 
servico do ultramar i Matos), 231-3 ; 
Coimbra en Africa (ed. Santos), 231-3 ; 
Survey of African marriage and family 
life (ed. Phillips), 109-11. 
South: African labour, 50; apartheid 
issue, 47-9, 69 ; church, 313; educa- 
tion, 49-50, 50; evangelism, 51; 
inter-church conference, 49; Native 
education, 49-50; S. A. Institute of 
Race Relations, 50; urban problems, 
50; Wilgespruit community i gt 
reviews : Chiefs and gods (Petters- 
son), 475-7; Colour: unsolved problem 
of the West a. 323-9 5 History 
of the tal (echlytee Lutheran missions 
in — ( yter), 478; or: of 
the American missionaries, 1835- 
1838 (ed. Kotze), 119-21; Racialism 
in South er Anes Doe separa- 
tion in orin), 470-2; 
Rheirath Prva ete in 122-3; 
The Southern o (Sheddick), 
115-17; Too late the Phalarope 
echo 126-7 ; The Tswana 
Schapera), 115-17. 
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Africa—continued— 
West: en 43; Cape Verk 
Islands, 445 Senge. 41, 43, 414-20, 
421-8 ; rench territories, 41-2 


2-3, 173-8; Gambia, 40-1; Gold 
t, 40, 41; Liberia, 41; Nigeria, 
4 43» 42; Portuguese Guinea, 43-45 
ajo Tomé, 44; Sierra Leone, 39, Meat 
book reviews : Africa nossa (de 
1-3; Ewe - speaking bol Cons 
ogoland and the 
(Manoukian), 126; Os oatives tt m 
economia Africana (Caetano), 360-2; 
Story of a mission: the Sierra Leone 
Church (Johnson), 101-2. 
Arabia, 34, 401. 
Audio and Visual aids, 18, 26, 39, 68. 
Australia, 31, 69, 449. 


Bible— 
use in: Brazil, 5 Ceylon, 28, be 
China, 10; ‘Colomb ja, 56; 


414; general, 67, 269, 272, 286-93, 
404-13; India, 22, 24; Indo-China, 
14}; Japan, 6; Korea, 8; 


» 32. 
International Missionary, 
131-40, 240-52, 368-80, 482-93. 
Borneo, 18-19. 
k review: Wings of the morning 
(Sharp), 479. 
British West Indies, 56-8. 
Burma, 29-31, a8i-s 
review : ‘olitical systems of 
highland Burma (Leach), 358-60. 


Cone Asia, 31. 
on, 27-9. 
China— 


Chinese overseas, 13, 14; church, 9-11, 
274-80 passim ; cation, Q-10; 
medical work, 10; N.C.C., 10, 278; 
political background, Q-I11; re 
deployment of missionaries from, 12. 

k reviews: China in the sixteenth 
century: the journals of Matthew 
Ricci (trans. Gallagher), 451-2; La 

dans le néo- 


philosophie morale 
Confucianisme (Chow  Yi-ching), 





China—book reviews—continued— 
459-60; Revolution in China (Fitz- 
gerald), 106-8 ; Theodor Hamberg 

(Sch er), 213-15; With God in 
hina (Stockwell), 362-4. 
Cuina, THE END oF MisstonaRY WorK 
IN?, 374-80. 

Christian home, 4-5, 28, 31 59, 2. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN 

RELIGIONS, 146-5 

Christianity and non- Stinristian religions— 

Animist, 15 ; Buddhism, 4, 14, 15, 17, 

27, 28, 29, 180, 281-5 ; general, 65-6, 
66, 146-54, 155-61, 253-73 passim ; 
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ten shillings, members receive News-Letter, all C.M.S. publi- 
the C.M.S. Outlook (or ,,,, cations up to the price of Is., 
C.M.S. Pocket Book), the Subscription all free pamphlets, and one 
Review of the Year, the JQ _ higher-priced book chosen 
Bi-monthly Prayer Paper, the by the Society. 


Write for full details to the Manager, Publishing Dept., 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 J 








World Wide Effort 





- SOMETIMES it is necessary to make a sea voyage to 
discover the unity of Christians the world over 

in meeting essential needs. 

The story of The Missions to Seamen is one of organization, 

expansion and spiritual care. The Society needs prayer, 

interest and goodwill, under the ever-guiding hand of 

Almighty God.” 


The Bishop of Cork, at the Society’s Annual Meeting 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
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If you use Individual Gommunion Cups, 
these, made of ALUMINIUM, will be of interest, 


STRONG—Practically unbreakable. 
DURABLE—No plating to wear off. 


LIGHT—900 can be posted! overseas in a 22 Ib, 
parcel. 


HYGIENIC—Smooth surface inside and out, 
no sharp edges. 





ais PRICE—(Exci. Packing, Postage and Insurance); 
SIZE: Height 1.5 ins. Under 100 13s 6d. doz. 
Die. at tap 1.6 ins. 100-499 12s, 8d. doz. 


FINISH : Poli : 
nm ro gg 500 and over 11s. 10d. doz. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO. 


EXPORTERS of all MISSION, HOSPITAL and SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 
57 FARRINGDON ROAD :: LONDON, E.C.1 
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Livingstone’s Travels. Dent’s 21s, 


From his own diaries—Missionary travels and researches in South 
Africa, 1857. 

The Zambesi and its tributaries, 1865. 

Last Journals, 1874. 

Edited by Rev. JamEs I. Macnair, D.D. 

Geographical Notes by Dr. RONALD MILLER. 


The Bible in World Evangelism. S.C.M. 5s. 


‘The background ef the Bible and the story of the way in which the 
Holy Spirit has used it are presented in such a fashion as to give 
us joy and confidence and courage’, says Bishop Berggrav of this, 
Dr. CHIRGWIn’s latest book. 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS AND PICTURES ON REQUEST 
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